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Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India, with Journals of 
several Tours through various parts of the Peninsula ; also 
an Account of Sumatra, in a Series of Letters. By Ben- 
jamin Heyne, M. D. F. L.S. Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, and the Learned Societies of Bombay, Berlin, 
&c. and Surgeon and Naturalist on the Establishment of 
Fort St. George. Illustrated by Maps and other Plates. 
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In his Preface, Dr. Heyne informs his readers, that, in writing 
Indian proper names, he has thought proper to conform to the 
vulgar orthography, instead of adhering to the language of the 
country. We are sorry to observe, that this praetice, which 
originates in ignorance, and is continued by imdolence, is 
likely to become general. We lament it exceedingly, because 
it produces a total change in the names of places, and because 
nothing can be more improper than to alter the name of a 
town, a country, or a person, according to the will or caprice 
of every foreigner, who finds a difficulty in adopting the origi- 
nal and only true pronunciation and orthography. ‘The French, 
if they did not first introduce this preposterous mode of writ- 
ing, at least, have generalised it more than any other people, 
and this through pure vanity, through adesire to Frenchify 
everything, and through a conviction, that nothing foreign is 
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worthy of knowledge, imitation, or adoption. Thus an y m: 
who would read a History of either England or Italy, in the 
French language, would certainly be at a great loss to recog- 
nize a single place, in the metamorphosis which the author 
has made them all undergo. And the common herd of Eng- 
lish writers, who have a smattering of the French, and of no 
other language, follow this stupid example, and again make 
the unhappy towns and countries experience a second meta- 
morphosis, from a French into an English dress. Dr. Heyne, 
however, truly observes, that if he had followed the Indian 
pronunciation, he should have been perfectly unintelligible to 
English readers, which, be it remarked, in addition, is solely 
the fault of English writers; ‘* thus, it would have been, 
CHAMERLACOTTA for SAMULCOTTA; S1TRIRINGGAPATAM for 
SERINGAPATAM ; TIRUCHINOPALY for TRICHINOPOL¥ ; Ra-« 
JAMAHENDRAM for RAJAMUNDRY.” 

Now it would have been just as easy for European writers to 
make use of the right orthography, as to adopt the wrong ; 
and they are responsible for introducing this disgraceful jargon 
to this quarter of the globe. We cannot, however, but think, 
that a change from wrong to right might easily be brought 
about, and that, at all events, the present mode of writing 
proper names is a custom £ more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance.’ 

In the author’s account of agriculture in the Carnatic, we 
were rather surprised to find the price at which lands there let ; 
he tells us (p. 5), that a cawny of land is something more 
than the eighteenth of an English acre; and (in p. 6) that 
land is let to the farmers ‘ at a stipulated sum amounting to 
ten or twelve rupees per cawny.”’ Now a rupee (the Arcot 
rupee here meant) is two shillings and fourpence, so that this 
land must be let at the extraordinary price of from twenty-one 
pounds, to twenty-five pounds four shillings sterling, per E ng- 
lish acre ! And yet, we are assured, th ita hat vest of rice, when 
rice is only moder: itely dear, will produce to the farmer, paying 
for his land at this rate, a clear profit of from twenty-one to 
twenty-five pounds per acre ! 

In speaking of the culture of Indigo, which appears to 
thrive well in the Carnatic, Dr. Heyne sheers es 


ce 


Lam of opinion, that indigo, manufactured from dried leaves, 
as is practised in the Carnatic, forms a more dureble dye than when 
it is prepared in a different manner. I draw this conclusion from a 
trial which I made upon a large scale. I brought, at a considerable 
= ense,a dyer from Porto Novo, witha quantity of his indigo. As 

g as it lasted, I made blue cloth of as fine and as durable a colour 
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a§ can be obtained io that part of India. But as soon as we employed 
indigo manufactured by boiling, which is apparently the best mode of 
preparing it, the cloth, though at first beautiful to look at, lost its 
colour rapidly, and was in every respect similar to cloth dyed in the 
northern circars.”’ 

But the dyers in Europe, it seems, are very averse from the 
use of indigo, prepared either from the dry leaves, or by boil- 
ing, and, therefore, it is not very likely to be imported in suffi- 
cient quantities to justify an extension of its cultivation in 
India. Dr. Heyne gives a dreadful account of the land-winds 
which prevail in that country, in the hottest part of the year, 

“It is the blowing of what are called the /and-winds during this 
season along the coast of Coromandel, that renders this country so 
disagreeably hot at this period. Like all great changes in nature, they 
do not come all of a sudden, or surprise us unorepared. The most 
remarkable of the forerunners, are the whirlwinds, which, at the end 
of March, and beginning of April, shew themselves between eleven 
and twelve at noon, increasing daily both in strength and number, and 
moving from west to east in varying directions, all over the country. 
They carry dust and light things along wih them, and are called by 
the natives peshashes, or devils. After the whirlwinds have conti- 
nued for some weeks, they are succeeded by heavy clouds, which 
appear at the same time of the day, and becoming gradually larger, 
they at last barst forth in heavy showers of rain, accompanied by 
violent peals of thunder and lightning. These violent rains come 
mostly from (the) south-west, while the land-winds usually blow 
from due west. They begin in the west, for they are earlier felt 
imand near tbe ranges of hills, than on the coast ; they are always 
preceded by a long calm, and carry before them 4 cloud of dust. The 
a'imosphere, while they blow, is always hazy, and apparently thicker 
than in common, and the sun, when rising, appears as if involved in 
mist or dust. 

‘© They set in about ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
increase in violence and heat till they are stopped by an easterly wind, 
called the sea-breeze, which bi gins to waft delight and health along 
the coast about two in the afterneon, or sometimesearlier. ‘The sea- 
breeze is preceded bya short lullorcalm, If the sea breeze fail, as 
sometimes happens, the land-wind continues blowing, but gradually 
decreases in strength, and finally dies away in the beginning of the 
night, having slowly veered round to the south-west. About morn- 
ing, a little motion ef the air is perceptible ; but it is very weak, 


uutil at the usual time, when the wind sets in stronger and hotter 
than on the preceding day. 

‘* The land-winds are said to be dry, and on that account produc- 
tive of an uneasy sensation all over the body, with a dryness of the 
skin as if the perspiration had been suddenly stopped. This sensation 
is peculiarly felt in the eyes, which we are frequently obliged to shut 
while walking in this wind, becaase they become quite stiff, 
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«¢ These winds are frequently so hot, that they destroy men and 
animals it exposed tothem fora shorttime. Itis not very uncommon 
to see large kites and crows, while on the wing, drop down at once, 
as if they had no life in them. Nor is it an unfrequent occurrence 
fora place, containing from five to ten thousand inhabitants, to lose 
four or five in a day in consequence of exposing themselves to this 
wind for too long atime. This happens chiefly at the setting in of 
the wind, when people are caught unprepared. Pains of the bones, 
and general lassitude are universally felt, and paralytic or hemiplectic 
affections are by no means uncommon. 

‘© Along the coast, and for a few miles inland, the inhabitants are 
relieved by a sea-breeze ; but at the distance of ten or twenty miles 
from the sea, its good effects are not so much experienced ; for it 
arrives late in the afternoon, and is already heated by the tract of 
country over which it has passed, Nothing can be more distressing 
than the failure of the sea-breeze for several successive days, when 
the land-wind blows all night, and heats everything so much as to 
beconie distressing to the touch. This was the case in the year 1799, 
in the northern circars, for alinost a fortnight. The thermometer at 
midnight stood at 108°, and at eight o'clock, at 112°. Neither wood 
nor glass is capable of bearing this heat for any length of time; the 
latter, as shades, globe lanthorns, &c. crack and fly in pieces ; the 
former warps and shrinks. The nails fall out of the doors and tables. 
I have never myself seen the thermometer higher than 115° in the 
coolest part of the house. Some persons athrm, that in such cases, 
they have seen it as high as 130°. 


It is almost inconceivable to us that animal life can be at 
all supported under the excessive heat here described. It 
seems calculated to suspend all! the animal functions, if not 
to destroy the very principle of vitality ; and we are much 
surprised that the natives have not yet discovered any more 
efficacious means for counteracting its pernicious e fleets, than 
those simple precautions noticed in the following passage 


** The natives use no other means of securing themselves against 
the effectsof theland winds, than shutti: g up their houses, and 
bathing in the morning and evening. Europeans cool their apart- 
ments by means of wetted tats, made of straw or grass, and somes 
times of the roots of the wattie waeroo (Andropogon Muricatulam) 
which, when wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint smell. It will ap- 
pear incredible to those who have never witnessed it, when J say, 
that the water evaporates so fast, that several P¢ ople are constantly 
employed (in) throwing it upon the tats, the dimensions of which 
are eight feet by four. Without this labour the requisite degree of 
coolness could not be obtained. I have known several gentlemen 
who, during the continuance of the land-winds, have kept people 
constantly employed i in pouting water over them both night and day, 


and-apparenily without suffering any inconvenience in point of 
health.” 
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The mode in which the author accounts for the cause of 
these horrible winds is by po means satisfactory to us, though 
we confess our inability to discover for them a more probable 
source, or any source not open to as many, if not to more, 
objections. 


‘« It is natural to ask the question here, how comes the land-wind 
tobe so much heated?) The usual answer is, by passing over the 
surface of a considerable tract of heated country. But this, though 
it may, to a certain extent, be true, does not appear to me sufficient 
to account forthe very high temperature which this wind has ac- 
quired. If this peninsula, like Zaara, in Africa, or the northern 
parts of Arabia, were a tract of desert dry saod, over which the 
Jand-wind sweeps, we should not be surprised to find the temperature 
of that wind as high as 115 or 130 degrees, But this, though a hilly, 
is acultivated country. I am disposed to believe, that the valleys 
winding through the Ghauts, are the places where the temperature 
of the atmosphere is so much elevated. The hills that form the 
boundaries of these valleys will reflect the rays of the sun towards 
the centre, and this must be attended with a prodigious increase ef 
temperature. The atmosphere remaining stagnant for some time in 
these vallies, must be very much heated ; and when it is at length 
forced outwards by the pressure of the air on the higher greunds, it 
constitutes the land-winds, which blow with such disagreeable regu- 
larity during summer in Coromandel. This accounts, too, for a cir- 
cumstance which has often been observed, that the land-winds are 
hotter near the mouth of these vallies than any where else. If I 
were disposed to speculate further on this subject, I would conjecture, 
that the vast quantity of vapour condensed during this season, in 
these parts, into clouds and rain, must set at liberty a considerable 
quantity of heat, which probably contributes to raise the temperature 
of the land-winds.” 


Whatever difference of opinion may prevail respecting the 
cause of these winds, none, we should have thought, could 
possibly obtain respecting their effects. Yet, strange to 
say, the people do not regard them as prejudicial to the 
health ! 

‘© But,” observes our author on this subject, “ if we consider the 
effects which such heat must have on the human body, and if we 
consult the registers of mortality for many successive years, we shall 
find that soon after the termination of these winds in the month of 
June, bilious feyers finish the career of many persons, particularly of 
the oldand debilitated. It is a common and a trues saying, that an 
old valetudinarian will not long survive the land-winds.” 


The greatest inconvenience to which travellers appear to be 
exposed in India, is the want of inns ; the substitutes for inns, 
ealled Choultries, are miserable places, more fit for the recep- 
tion of droves of cattle, than for the accommodation of men, 
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Surely the British sovereigns of this fine’ country, the India 
Company, might find the means for remedying so disgraceful 
an inconveuience as this, without too much encroaching on 
their profits. 

Dr. Heyne complains of the insolence of the Bramins, 
who refuse to Europeans the privilege of viewing their pa- 


godas. 


‘* The arrogance and contumely with which the Bramins in the 
Carnatic are allowed to treat Europeans, is almost proverbial ; and, 
as it proceeds entirely from the motives which the Madras Dubashes 
are inculcating and spreading, it is becoming more and more intole- 
rable. Something is due to inveterate prejudices, but to countenance 
them, and to sutfer them to be encouraged, is acting with too much 
liberality.’ 


It is not liberality, but folly, to foster prejudices which may 
prove injurious to the welfare of the State. Let it not be 
supposed, that we are either so weak ai so unjust as to advise 
the adoptien of any means bordering on persecution for the 
extirpation of the Hindu worship. But while we supply the 
means of supporting it, we surely have aright, and it is our 
duty to exercise it, to prevent the abuse of those means, and 
to stipulate for a strict observance of civility and decorum to- 
wards the Europeans. 

Our author throws great light on the natural resources of 
the Mysore, and of its advantages in a commercial and agri- 
cultural point of view, if due care were taken to adopt a pro- 
per mode of cultivation. He particularly recommends, and 
with great shew of reason, the introduction of the following 
plants: the Mauritius and Nankeen Cotton, the Tea Plant 
from China; all kinds of European and Chinese Fruit Trees, 
and Coffee. He gives it as his decided opinion, that all these 
plants and trees would thrive wellin the Mysore, and the ad- 
vantages resulting from their cultivation are too obvious to 
fequire explanation. The question, then, occurs, why are 
they not cultivated? Only one answer suggests itself to our 
minds, that present profit is allowed to supersede every notion 
of permanent benefit. Of that which constitutes the best re- 
source of the country, the inhabitants, we have the following 
account ; 


The Mysoreans are, in general, a healthy, stout race of men, and 
yather above the size of the Indians on the Coast of Coromandel. 
Their features are more regular than those of the Malabars, and, in 
the northern part of the country their complexion is fairer. Most of 
them live on raghie, which they prefer to rice. An individual js 
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generally allowed one sir of flour at a meal, and they make two 
meals during each day. 

‘* Of the occupations of the Mysoreans little can be said that is 
not already known; for the Hindoos are every where the same. 
The same casts, and the same occupations prevail in every part of the 
country, whether populous or thinly inhabited. The same similarity 
reigas the Moormen all over India. They are all soldiers by pro- 
fession, and idlers, who would rather starve than support themselves 
by labour. Some of them, indeed, exercise an easy handicraft, or 
attempt a little trade, but they carefully avoid every thing which re+ 
quires much bodily exertion. 

“* The morality of the Mysoreans is perfectly similar to that of all 
the Indians, and is low to a degree that is almost beyond the concep- 
tion of every nation in Europe. Lying, cheating, domineering, per- 
tidy, fickleness, dissembling, inconstancy, treachery, adultery, are so 
common and familiar, that they can scarcely be considered as vices ; 
at the same time, it would not be fair to conceal the few good qua- 
lities which they pessess. ‘They are courteous, polite, contented, and 
possessed of most of the passive virtues.”’ 


This strange assemblage of contradictory qualities assuredly 
strikes an European as unaccountable. For the vices here 
depicted seem not only incompatible with courteous manners, 
and a contented mind, but inconsistent with the possession of 
any one virtue, properly so called. 


** The population in most districts is very low, owing, without 
doubt, to former wars and oppressions. And the northern parts are 
still thinner of inhabitants than the southern districts. 

‘© The houses of the natives and their villages, are mean and poor ; 
even those in the larger towns, as in Bengalore. Most villages are 
surreunded with stone walls, or thick hedges, and many have turrets, 
by way of still further defence. 

«‘ Their dress is much more decent than that of the Malabars. The 
poorer classes have at least a combaly (coarse woollen cloth) round 
them ; and all women have cholies, which are a kind of jackets that 
cover their breast, arms, and frequently also their belly. This greater 
attention to dress is probably owing to the greater coldness of the 
climate in the Mysore. From the Moorish women, they have 
adopted the custom of covering their faces with a part of their dress, 
and of Lblacking their teeth.” 


The author suggests the necessity for the application of a 
remedy for some abuses, which seem to bear hard on the 
farmers, and, indeed, to savour of extortion and oppression. 
We trust his suggestions will be attended ta. A tolerably 
succinct account of the diamond-mines belonging to the Com- 
pany is given, and of the process observed in searching for 
jhe diamonds, and in preparing them for sale. ‘They do not 
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appear to bea source of such emolument as we should have 
supposed them to be; though they might with facility, we 
should think, be rendered much more productive. In his search 
after some copper mines, Dr. Heyne experienced considera- 
ble difficulties, from the promptness of the natives to mislead 
him, and from their rooted aversion from affording him the 
smallest information. 


“ Suspecting that my conductor, who was a goldsmith, knew but 
little of those places, I sent for another person, who was said to be 
perfectly acquainted with all the copper mines in the neighbourhood. 
Every one, till this moment, seemed anxious to keep us ignorant of 
these mines ; and, indeed, if we had asked about the most common 
stone, they would have denied its very existence, though, perbaps, 
sitting upon it at the very time the question was put tothem. ‘This 
to some may appear an exaggeration, but it is a literal fact which 
happened to myself. Being lately at Bomrazepalliam, ina village 
called Allatu Satrum, where I was visited by the Aumildar and one 
of the Rajah’s Sirdars, I asked, during the course of conversation, 
whether any limestone could be got there? They hesitated for some 
time, but, at last, unconsciously assured me, that not a thing of the 
kind could” be found in the Rajah’s country. Yet, not fifty yards 
from the choultry, people were picking up limestones out of the 
black ground ; three or four lime-kilus were smoking in our view, 
and the very choultry itself was a stone-house for chunam (quick-lime). 
I was told the same story respecting iron, which they said came from 
Madras ; though, rot two miles from the place, there were a number 
of iron furnaces, where the metal was smelted in considerable quap- 
tities. This strange conduct originated in both places from the same 
cause ; the mandate of the Rajah to conceal everything, as far as pos- 
sible, from the prying eyes of au European.” 


The same false story was told him respecting the copper 
mines of which he was in search, and which he found ina 
similar manver, ‘The fifth Tract treats of a subject of so 
much importance, that we cannot refrain from laying the 
whole of it before our readers, though it somewhat exceeds the 
Jength of an ordinafy extract. The subject is, THz propa- 
GATION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN INDIA, AND THE 
MORAL CHARACTER OF THE Hinpoos. With regard to the 
first of these objects, we have taken frequent occasion, in the 
course of our critical labours, to state our sentiments to our 
readers. We have always held it to be the paramount duty of 
the East India Company, to aftord every facility in their power 
to the accomplishment of a measure, which would equally tend 
# promote the temporal, and the eternal, welfare of then 
Indian subjects. And we have expressed our surprise and 
sndignation at the unpediments which have, at different times, 
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zeal of the venerable Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge supports in India; and at the farther obstacles 
which have been interposed to the establishment of a regular 
system for supplying the numerous Christians in the East 
with the means of performing their duty to God, and for open- 
ing an easy channel of sound religious instruction to such of 
the natives as should evince a desire of learning the truths of 
the Christian religion. Happily the legislature has, .at length, 
begun this necessary work ; and though the superstructure be 
not yet such as the opulenc e of the nation, and the magnitude 
of the object, imperatively required, still, as the foundation 
is laid, it may reasonably be hoped that an ilj-timed parsimony, 
and an ill-conditioned spirit of regulation, will gradually sub- 
side, and that the obvious utility and importance of the mea 
sure will flash conviction on the minds of all political sceptics: 
and extort from the government such farther means as may 
ensure ultimate success to the scheme. 

With respect to the Hindoos, an unaccountable prejudice 
in their favonr prevails among men in this country, who 
ought to be better informed, and who impute to them a per 
fection of character which it falls to the lot but of very few 
Christians to attain. To such the Tract which we are about to 
transcribe will be of infinite use, and we express our earnest 


been thrown in the way of those missionaries, whom the_pious 


hope that it may be read by them with serious attention. 


‘‘fam_ of opinion, that every body is interested in this subject ; the 
prince as well as the people, the Deist as well as the Christian ; ne 
consideration is of more importance than the propagation, among a 
depraved race of men, of principles capable of rendering them good 
subjects, peaceable and bappy. The question at issue is this; Is aT, 
OR IS IT NOT, OF POLITICAL CONSEQUENCE TO ENCOURAGE THE 
RELIGION OF CHRIST IN OPPOSITION TO THAT OF BRAMAH ?" 


Here the question is fairly put to suit the views and capa- 
cities of those cold calculators who regard nothing but the 
political effects of the measure, And our readers will pro- 
bably recollect, that, at a synod convened in Leademhall-street, 
several years ago, one of the Directors publicly expressed his 
conviction, that the conversion of the Hindeos to Christianity 
would prove prejudicial to the interests of the East India 
Compahy. Dr. Heyne, however, thinks otherwise, and thinks 
more justly. 

‘ Now, if it be true, that the followers of the one are good sub- 


jects on religious principles, and that the others are dangerous and 
faithless on the same principles, pan there be any hesitation about the 
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nature of the answer ? If it be true that the religious epinions of the 
one lead them to support your government, while the relgion of the 
other induces them to undermine, and if possible, to subvert it, 
what will be the conclusion drawn by every native of Great Britain ? 

“« Tt is unnecessary to dwell for a moment on the principles of the 
Christian religion, or to inquire whether its ministers and professors 
have ever done any harm to any government in the world. ] Lament 
ONLY, THAT IT IS TOO LITTLE KNOWN HOW MUCH REAL GOOD 
tHE Ministers or tHe CarisTiaNn RELIGION HAVE DONE IN 
INDIA, AND HOW MUCH MORE THEY MIGHT DO, AND WOULD 
HAVE DONE, IF ENCOURAGEMENT HAD BEEN HELD OUT TO THEM ; 
but it it necessary to show that the followers of Bramah are such a 
I have stated them to be—the enemies of the British government, sal 
miserable wretebes in their private life. 

“The religion of the Hindoos is commonly represented as inspir- 
iwg its professors with meekness and charity, and with every virtue 
that diffuse happiness around themselves and others. If this repre- 
sentation were correct, I should be sorry to see any change introduced 
mto their religion. J would allow them a little id: olatry, “(from which 
few of us are entirely free) and would recommend them to the 
mercy of an all-benigo father. 

‘* But our opinion will be materially altered, when we inquire into 
the nature of this boasted meekness and charity, and find that their 
mpeckness terminates in assassination and rebellion; their charity, in 
extravagance, rapine, gnd plunder. It is but natural for one wretch 
to pity another in the same situation with himself, and for the igno- 
minious and weak to bear injuries from their superiors with apparent 
resignation ; but can (the) inference be drawn from this, that from 
Gisposition and ptinciple, be is naturaly mild, peaceable, and kind ? 
No; give him power to revenge himself, and see what he will do 
then you will be able to judge whether his former placidity and 
bumble resignation proceeded from good-nature and sentiment, or 
from want of spirit and conscious weakness. A slight obervation 
may convince us, that the latter is the case with the Hindoo, and that 
treachery inrks concealed under his meekness. In disaster and de- 
pendence, he is always humble and resigned, bat when fortune 
smiles upon him, he becomes arrogant, implacable, and revengeful ; 
and nothing can atone for the injuries he has suffered, bat the life of 
bis oma: 

The history of [adia (a history of assassinations) exhibits nam- 
cebee examples of horrible designs, long disguised, and harboured in 
bosoms the least suspected ; which broke out at last upon enemies, 
Upon relations, and upon those‘ who had been for years the steady 
benefactors of the culprits. Yet no consideration of this kind could 
save the unhappy victims, as soon as an opportunity offered to com- 
mit the horrid deed with impunity. Instances of similar occur 
rences in modern times, would, I am afraid, not be wanting, were 
the perpetrators of such crimes sufficiently conspicuous to warrant 
their being held out as examples of imitation by the poets of Indi, 


, 
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and of detestation by the historians of Europe. Of other eastern 
nations it has been said, that it would be in vain to attempt reconcilia- 
tion, to meke the most abject concessions, or to throw one’s self on 
1@ mercy of any deeply offended individual among them ; that 
he powerful villain would exult in his situation, glory in the humi- 

ion of his enemy, and quench his yengeance in his blood. I 

uld be sorry to avow this to be the character of the Hindoo; yet 

should dread the worst, were my fate in the power of a _ real enemy 
of that tribe, for unrelenting vengeance is justifiable by the example 
of their gods and heroes. 

‘‘ Let as desceud into common life, and observe a good-natured 
officious Bramin, or any other Hindoo, invested with some power, 
as an amildar (a collector of revenues); sarmadar (an overseer) ; 
dubash (interpreter), &c. Allof a sudden he becomes arrogant and 
tyrannica!; he punishes without mercy, squeezes juice out of a 
stone, and extracts life from a dead coal ; you see him look at the 
object of his avidity or revenge, with a placid smiling counte- 
nance, and order the lock at a poor man’s ears to be screwed a liitie 
tighter!* in short, you see him become all at once, a remorseless 
tyrant ip miniature. 

‘Tt is a fact, for the truth of which, I appeal to many gentlemen 
now alive in several parts of Great Britain, that Mussulmen (Mussul- 
mans) treated the officers in Hyder’s prison with more humanity than 
Hindoos, and that among the latter-the Bramins were the most hard- 
hearted tyrants of all their keepers. 

‘This disposition must finally end in rebellien. As treachery is 
not reckoned a erime, as the most sacred promises and oaths may be 
made, and, when life and property are at stake, lawfully broken 
and distegarded, who can deny that rebellion against government 
islawful? The history of India is nothing but a series of cowardly 
revolts against legitimate power; most of the present great families 
have, not many years back, risen from the dust by treachery and 
assassination. 

“ It is generally known that, in private life, any man who pos~ 
sesses influence or money, may procure as many witnesses as he 
pleases to vouch for the truth of anything whatever. Woe to the 
man whe stands before a court of justice, and whose life depends 
bie an implac able Hindoo, who considers perjury as no crime ; in my 

pinion, it is really astonishing that the evidence of a Hindoo u pegr 
oath, cam te lawfully taken, as his religious principles are known to 
acquit him of all guilt, provided he can get wages for his iniquity.t 


—— —-——— ———— - — -——s 








‘* A mode of enforcing payment of revenues practised by the 
natives in India.’ 
t ‘< I was once accused of having destroyed the embankment of a 
jie course, and publicly called upon by the collector as responsible 
or all damages, rated at six thousand pagodas. He had discovered my 
uilt in consequence of a very strict inquiry from upwards of one 
hundred witnesses, who swore that land my attendants had been 
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‘ To a Hindoo, all means whatever of attaining riches, power, ¢ 
any other desirable thing, are equally justifiable. His constant 
prayer to his idol is for riches, and bis sacred writings inform bim, that 
assiduity in this respect has been frequently rewarded by furnishing 
the suppliant with opportunities to rob another of his property 

fany of their popular tales end in this, and these, with an ignorant 
sane may be said to have become articles of their creed. 

“* From a meek disposition we should expect tolerance ; and | 
know that the Bramins have been cried up as paragons of this virtue ; 
but their pretensions to it are not better founded than to other good 
qualities. J have only te say, that, unless the wise policy of the Bri- 
tish government prevented it, we should soon see persecutions raisetl 
against all the Mahometans in the Mysore. Even as it is, they are 
tormented in such a way, as often literally to run their heads against 
the walls. Is it not known that in former times, whole nations and 
sects have been extirpated on account of their religious opinions (the 
worshippers ot Bhud and Bhid, for example ;) that, at present, the 
worshipers of Siwen and Vishnu are mortal enemies, and that the 
whole inhabitants of Hindostan are unanimous in wishing every na- 
tive of Europe any where but in India? ‘The Bramins, and the po- 
pulace instructed and guided by them, are at present in anxious ex- 
pectation of an Emperor of their nation and religion, called Virab- 
hogavasanta Rail, who is born already, will suddenly make his ap- 
pearance, for whom all hidden are reserved, and who will raise the 
Hindoo name and religion to their former lustre. Who does not see 
what facility such a nation would give to a cunning, enterprising maa, 
who right even impose upon himself, and set all }Aci:: in an uproar. 

He wonld be mightily supported, } doubt not, hy our own good 
Dubashes, the greatest villains the earth ever produced. Much has 
been said about these monsters, but it is in:possible to say too much 
antil the whole race of them, both with an English jargon and with- 
ont it, are entirely eradicated. They will correspond with your efe- 
mies, they will plunder you of your property, and after they have 
enriched themselves at your expence, they will throw you into jail. 
Such examples are too common, and too well known, to require spe- 
cification. All currency is in their hands, hoarded up and Jost to the 
state. They lay out, at usurious interest, just as much as will support 
their families ; the rest never sees the light. When have they come 
forward with Joans in critical times? They will (trust) and have 
trusted their money to rich individuals, whom they conceived to bé¢ 
secure ; but when have they tendered it to government? Never. 
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personally guilty of this and other outrages. I received this (re- 

mendous letter on my arrival from a placethree hundred miles from 
the spot where the misfortune had happened, and where I had been on 
official business for upwards of six weeks, during which time the 
crime was proved to have been committed. The good collector was 
pot a little astonished at my laconic reply, and I neyer heard anything 
gore about it.’ 
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«‘ Who will be bold enough to say, that government is secure 
among a race of men possessed of such principles? It is secure 
only as long as it is formidable. Llustances may be brought against 
me of real attachment to the British government. I acknowledge 
that a few such examples may be produced ; but they. are so rare as 
to be entitled to a place only among the exceptions, or /usxs nature. 
In such alight 1 would view a Hindvo faithful to an European govern- 
ment. If a native remains steady in perilous times, you may be sure 
he has his reasons for his conduct. He has an implacable enemy on 
the opposite side, or bis tamily and his property are im your power, 
or he hopes to acquire wealth by your destruciion ; or, what is. most 
probable of all, he is employed upon you as a spy. 

“« I shall now say a few words on their private morals, These 
indirectly affect the government of a country, like all other vices that 
have a strong tendency to destroy good order and regularity. 

“ Charity claims tbe first place ; and, from the frequent exclama- 
tions of darmam. (charity), one would really conceive it to be @ na- 
tional virtue. It would be more proper, in the present case, to call 
it a national failing. It is only on particular occasions that the rich 
Hindoo opens his purse, and never fo the poor; but to the Bramins, 
to his own wealthy relations, who must be drowned in Ghee, and 
crammed with dainties. They must be filled till they are. ready to 
burst; they must be clothed in sumptuous garments, and feasted 
with sumptuous entertainments. The poor dependants may look on 
ata distance, and contribute to the banquet with the sweat of. their 
brows; they must not expect even the crumbs that fall under the 
table : for, with the Bramins, it is a mortal sin to leave even a grain 
of rice that has once been placed before them. At the nuptial feasts 
of the Zemindars, Amildars, Renters, and other great men, every 
dependent must contribute either labour, or food, or money. Even 
the lowest pariar is rated; and, while thousands of Bramins are 
wallowing in luxury, the paorer classes are actually deprived of the 
means of subsistence. ‘Lhis.is called charity ! 

* When calamity .oppresses the land, and scarcity and hunger 
reign. paramount, what.is the conduct of the rich .Hindoo? . Thoa- 
sands of miserable wretches may be seen perishing before his well- 
filled godowns (warehouses), without even drawing a teat of cold 
pity from his eyes. The famines are, mastly all artificial, and brought 
on by the charitable Hindoo. 

‘* In ali village accounts, we tind a head «marked. ‘ Charitable Ex: 
penses.” But we shoald err very much were we tosuppose that this 
money is laid out upon widows and orphans. Noe, it is bestowed 
upon ‘religious beygars, Bramins, dancing-girls, comedians, ‘rope- 
dancers, and people of this description. A poor ofd man, or a helpless 
child, may ‘starve for want of food in the richest rillage* ‘Water, 
whey, and butter-milk, are'the ot/ly things that a Hindoe will voueh- 


_ 4 . -_——_ 





* « A friend of mine saved a child from dying of hunger in she 
rich village of Goodcatum, near Vallene, in a plentiful season 
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safe to bestow upon a poor man under such circumstances. Charity 
is only for Bramins. This is the doctrine of all their writings. A 
Bramin is born to receive, not to give ; hence we find among them 
the most flinty-hearted misers. 

‘‘ It must be acknowledged, however, that they are charitable 
without bounds when they act for the relief of the handsome wife 
of their brother, their neighbour, or any other man. Instch a case 
they stop at nothing. To carry diseases into another man’s house 
and family, isthe greatest of all enjoyments to a Bramin and pious 
Hindoo. I will not repeat their own sentiments of each other on 
such occasions—they are too shocking for any but an Indian ear. 
What M. Sonnerat says of them in this respect is almost literally 
true, notwithstanding the fine pathetic speech in one of the Madtas 
newspapers some years since. The depravity of the Hindoos, in this 
latter respect, is almost beyond conception. 

«* Lying and stealing are esteemed great accomplishments. To 
give aman the Jiedirect is not considered as the smallest offence ; 
to be found out in a lie is no disgrace—indeed one expects nothing 
but a lie in reply to any common question 

‘* As to gratitade, no Hindoo has hitherto prada any pretensions 
toit. There is even no word in the language to express a sentiment 
of the kind. 

‘*Can happiness dwell with men of this description ? The thing 
is itnpossible. The best among them are only negatively virtuous. 
Tie greatest of their virtues turn on privation or negation, as their 
abstinence, resignation, and acts of devotion. Indeed, I may safely 
gay, that zndelence is, in every respect, the greatest of their virtues, 
and that it can be overcome only by a thirst for gain, by revenge, and 
by abondant starvation. 

‘« Such being the character of the Hindoos, can any man be bold 
enough to say, that the substitution of the mild doctrines of the 
Christian religion for the wretched superstition of Bramah ; that the 
introduction of benevolence, charity, sobriety, and truth, in’ place of 
the opposite vices, which taint all the inhabitants of Hindostan, is 
not a consummation devoutly to be wished? But, it will be said, 
and it has been—often and exultingly afirmed, by the self-constituted 
philosophers (philosophists rather) of the new school, that the at- 
tachment ef the Hindoos to the national religion is inviolable, and 
not to be overcome. I do not believe the assertion. How great the 
number of Siksis in the northern parts of India is now pretty well 
known to every person who has visited that peninsula, and every body 
acquainted with the history of that country knows in how short a 
space of time that great number was converted from the worship of 
Brama to the doctrines of their prophet. Are the arguments in sup- 
port of the Christian religion less forcible than those in favour of the 
tenets of Nara? Are its attractions smaller, or the rewards which 
it holds out less powerful and animating ? 

s« Hitherto the conversion of the Hindoos to the Christian reli- 
gion has not been fairly bor properly, attempted. ogy of the Mis- 
sionaries have been well-meaning enthusiasts, rather than enlightened 
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hristians. The English government, instead of supporting them and 

Cl lating their progress, have rather viewed them as intrude rs, and 
wave discouraged rather than encouraged conversion. ‘Lhe missionaries 
themselves, in many instances, have fallen intoa mistake of a very 
pjurious nature to their rapid or even ultimate success. In convert- 
ing a Hindoo to christianity, they oblige him to adopt a line of con- 
d act, by which he loses his cast ; this, in India, is considered such a 
disgrace, that it must present a lie obstacle to conversion. Bat 
the political divisions of the Hindoos is no part of their religious tenets, 
though it has been so mistaken by the most enlightened. The 
Bramins naturally endeavour to perpetuate this erroneous opinion, in 
order to preserve their supremacy. Learning at first ennobled them, 
and the same badge confirmed the pre-eminence to their families and 


descendants; who now, indeed, are the only nobility in the country, 


and, as such, entitled to exclusive prerogatives. lo giving to the 


Hiodoos the christian religion, allow them to retain their casts, and 
they would be found to embrace it without reluctance, and in con- 
siderable numbers.” 


All that is here said relative to the promotion of Christian 
knowledge in our Asiatic Territories, strongly confirms our 
past observations on that important subject, and fixes an indeli- 
ble stain en the East India Company, who, enjoying the bless- 
ings of christianity themselves, were imperatively bound to 
use every means in their power for communicating them to 
their Indian subjects. It is higly important to know that the loss 
of cast, so dreadful to the Hindoos, is not the necessary conse- 
quence of their conversion to the christian faith. Thus is one 
creat obstacle to their conversion removed. And we trust, now 
that an able and zealous sre Tay: new Bishop of Calcutta 
—has been sent to those regions, that the blessed effects of 
christianity will be diifiased 1 more widely, and with less difficul- 
ty than heretofore. Assuredly, no one who reads the character 
of the Hindoos, as delineated by one who has resided. twenty 
years among them, but must be convinced of the propriety of 
holding out every possible facility to their conversion from a 
faith which renders them not only bad subjects, but detestable 
poser of society ; and certain it is, that if the East India 

Company are not blind to their own interest, and if the Board of 
Contronl are not deaf to the voice of reason (which, we are 
persuaded, is not the case,) the protection and the authority of 
rovernment will be exerted to forward a measure, so beneficial 
in itself, and so essential to the security of the B sritish dominions 
in the East. We lament, indeed, exceedingly, that the Bishop 
of Caleutta was not allowed to select | his own Archdeacons, 
and that a miserable concern for official patronage was: suffered 
tosupersede the most powerful considerations which could 
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operate on the minds of men entrusted with the government of 


great empire. Another gross blunder in the legislative 
regulation of this new establishment was a servile compliance 
with the’ requisitions of certain Sectaries (to whom the con- 
stitution never meant to give a voice in the national representa- 
tion) to send outa parcel of enthusiasts and fanatics,more likely 
to lead men astray, than to conduct them into the way of truth, 
to drive them mad, thau to make them good christians. The 
chureh establishment in India wants further support, greater 
consistency, and more enlarged means. ‘The plan of it has 
not been sufficiently digested ; it betrays the marks of a tempo- 
rizing spirit ; and it must undergo material, alteration and ex- 
tension before i it can be rendered effective. Should thg govern- 
ment at no distant period maturely reconsider this imperfect 
System, and adopt means for rendering it as perfect as human 
wisdom and haman efforts can make it, we de not despair of 
seeing India, at least that part of it which is subject to the 
British empire, ere the expiration of half a century, a christian 
country. 

The author gives a translation of a curious system of medicine 
which isin use in Hindostan, and which comprises the’ sum 
total of the medical knowledge of the east. Our readers may 
form an adequate idea of it, from the following observations 
which Dr. Heyne has subjoined to it. 


“* Thus I bave finished the translation of this most extraordinary 
treatise, and I dare say my readers are by this time as fatigued as | 
am myself. It may be considered asa summary of all the medical 
knowledge of the Hindoos. We see their absolute ignorance of 
anatomy, and every thing connected with the functions of the human 
body; that their system is entirely chimerical and connected with 
their religious opinions ; and the long fasts to whieh they subject their 
patients are. probably by far the most efficacious of their remedies. I 
had originally added Jong notes upon this little treatise, exhibiting the 
various opinions of other Indian medical writers upon the subject 
discussed in the text, but upon farther reflection I have been induced 
to withdraw them, conceiving that the treatise itself exhibited a 
banquet of absurdily sufficient to satisfy the most voracious guests ; 
while different views of the same ridiculous opinions could not serve 
to add to the information of the most inquisitive reader.” 


The tenth Tract in this volume contains ‘ Desultory, but 
well-meaning, Thoughts on the British Government in India, 
a subject on which much has been said, but on which very 
much more might be said, with advantage. As the tract is 
short, we shall transeribe it, adding such observations as sug- 
gest themselves to our own minds, on different parts of it. 
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‘“ Itis generally acknowledged that no nation in Europe is bettet 
acquainted with the art of governing than the British. It has been 
contended, however, by the French, on mere theoretical principles, 


that this panegyric does not apply to the management of their 
colonies.” 


Without knowing ptecisely the natute of the objections to 
which the author alludes, we must, generally speaking, and 
without a particular application of our remark to India, ex- 
press our concurrence with the French, on this point. And, 
were this the place to enter upon a lengthened discussion of 
the subject, we could easily adduce abundant instances of the 
grossest ignorance, and most mistaken policy, in the govern- 
ment of our colonial possessions. 


“ When,” adds Dr. Heyne, ‘* we take ani attentive view of theit 
astonishing success, and of the security with which we find them 
established in many parts of the globe, but especially in India, we 
cannot hesitate to esteem them equally as great legislators in that 
country as in theit own.” 


This, surely, is false reasoning, and the conclusion is by no 
means justitied by the premises. Success in conquest, and 
the security of conquered countries; may be obtained without 
either wisdom or policy, or justice in conduct, and is any thing 
but a proof of skill in the art of government. A tyrant, pos- 
sessed of absolute and extensive power, may subdue indepen- 
dent states, and annex them to his owh, by mere brutal foree ; 
and in violation of every principle of justice, of every maxim 
of sound policy, and in contempt of all political wisdom. We 
do not mean to say that this has been the case in India, but 
merely to show that the inference drawn by Dr. Heyne is not 
warranted by the ition advanced. Indeed, we think that 
his own book supplies abundant proofs that“ the art of govern- 
ing” has not far advanced towards a state of perfection in 
India, He modestly, however, proceeds to say :— 


‘« For my part, 1 feel myself both unequal and disinclined to enter 
upon a discussion of such a subject. My object is different. It is an 
anxious wish that the little knowledge which I have acquired may 
contribute towards rendering the natives of Iudia as happy under the 
British government as I feel myself. 

‘« That happiness is ideal, and not real, is a truth with which I am 
forcibly impressed. Still this ideal phantom, when wanted, renders a 
man as miserable as the possession of it would produce the contrary 
effect. Public bappiness may be defined the absence of all grievances 
either real or imaginary, provided they be felt. as grievances. The art 
of governing well, consists in an equable distribution of those burdens 
and benefits which result from a regular government. “In order te 
No, 198, Vol. 47, Nowember, 1814. Hh 
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render the regalpower more agreeable to the people, the greatest and 
most shining share.of the beneficial branch of government is vested 
in the King or the. Supreme Magistrate, Indeed, he is the nominal 
source of all good. -Toimpose the taxes, and lay on those burdens 
which constitute the disagreeable part of government, is wisely left 
in Great Britain to the people at large, through the. medium of their 
delegates. Hence the hatred to which the power that imposes hard- 
ships must be exposed is, therefore, only attached to the instruments 
employed individually in the distribution of them.” 


These positions. are very loosely stated, and some of them 
are by no means correct. The degree of power vested, under 
a monarchy,.in the person of the King, is not given for the 
purpose of rendering him more agreeable to the peyple, but for 
the promotion of the general welfare, and for the security of 
the state. Burdens do not constitute any part of government ; 
and the duty of imposing them is assigned to the popular branch 
of the constitution, by way of counterpoise to the power of 
the crown. ‘The members of the House of Commons are not 
delegates of the people at large, who have no voice in their 
election ; ‘but they are representatives of the whole community, 
though chosen by a comparatively small portion of it. If, 
then, hatrediattaches to ‘‘ the power that imposes hardships” 
itmust attach tothe representatives.or their constituents ! 


The only reason why the natives of Hindostan might not 
think themselves ‘as happy’ as the nature of things will admit, under 
the British government, is, in my opinion, owing to the strange divi- 
sion of ‘the forementioned branches of it. ‘The company has retained 
ti itself the distribution of evil; or thé executive power, with the 
collectjon of the’ revenues; buat have left the dispensation of ‘the 
sweets of «a: good government to native tributary princes, or even to 
their own hative servants, who consequently derive the benefit arising 
from that situation, 

‘© A ryoin the northern Cirears, or,any other part of the com- 
pany’s dominions, will. candidly acknowledge that the collector takes 
nothing but the company's due. ‘This very action, however, is a 
grievance in the eyes of a Hindoo,;' who considets possession as real 
right. of property, which, by his religions laws and principles, he is 
allowed. to retain by the most flagitions and sacrilegious means. The 
same revenue is exacted) by the Zemindar, and, probably, in greater 
proportion tothe produce; but it isdone inva very different way from 
that ‘of the collectors, and under a combination of happier citcum- 
stances." | 


The reason why the Bramins. teach their senseless followers 
to consider possession as synonymous with right, is obvious. 
It is, because the greater the property possessed by the Hindoos, 
the greater the contributions which the Bramins exact from 
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them. And this fact is ‘alone sufficient to prove the absolute 
necessity of impdsing On ‘the Bramins, and on the méans of 
supporting thet, much greater restrictions than now-exist, 


«A -Zemindar first tries persuasion ; and when he has used oe 
pulsion; he endeavours to sooth the poor ryo& or sub-renter, by atten-° 
tion and flattery, by an ‘entertainment, or a trifling present.  -He tells 
him that all hardship inflicted is merely at the instance of the com- 
pany, who enforce payment of their kists from him with the greatest 
rigour. The poor plundered man retorns home quite proud of ‘the 
attention, and pleased with the conduct of the rajah. On his arrival, 
he hears the Rajah praised by the Bramins, who, probably, Have 
returned home with tumbalas (a written order to allow a@ holder of 
charity ground to take the yearly produee) for their enams, or with’ 
pattas (a grant for chatity land) for'new ones. Or he hears him 
extolled’ by the ‘enam peons (a kind of militia’ paid by free lands), 
who boast of the distinction with which they have been treated, and 
of the emoluments they -derive from the lands which they coltivate. 
Or the curnum ‘village eccounfant) expatiates with éxultation of 
the allowance made by the Rajah for village expences. In short. the 
praises of the darma Rajah (benevolent prince) resound from evéry 
mouth. 

*« From the collector the ryo#returns with far differént sefisations. 
When the kist is paid, he is dismissed without farther céréihony 5 
and comes home brooding over imaginary losses. ‘The Brathitfis of 
the village, who enjoy enams, ate silent; those that have none’ (whith 
[who] constitute the greater part) complain ; for not even a chance 
of acquiring any is left them. The former:obtain their tumbalas 
from the sub-renter, and bless him for it ;- Gr, as I know 1s the case 
in the northern Circars, they consider their lands as real property, 
insured to them by means of stipulations between the Nizam and 
the Company. | 

“ From the peons, a very nemerous class of thé middle and lower 
ranks of people in India, nothing is heard but complaints. They aré’ 
not only disregarded, but often deprived of their pikes and daggérs, 
which they consider as the very pride of their existencé, and sonte- 
times also of their enam’s arid privileges, which frequently. consist 
in nothing more than an equal share of the produce of the tatd 
which. they cultivate; “but which are considered by theriselves as 
matters of great importance.” | ba 


Sufficient is here stated to prove that the government of 
India does not merit the high character which the author has. ' 
ascribed to it: © ‘Fhe defects’ here specified “betray @ ‘great 
want of political wisdom, of superintending vigilance, and of 
due attention both to the happiness of the pegple, and to-the 
welfare of the state. Are these the characteristics of a.good 


government ? But more remains to be told. 


“* Here I must advert to the position respecting happiness; wily 
Hh2 ., | 
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which IF begen this Tract. The Hindoo thinks himself happy,* 
if he, as well as the other classes of his nation, especially the Bra- 
mins whom he is taught to consider as belonging to a race of beings 
superior to himself, and to regard as protecting Angels, be permitted 
to remain in the undisturbed exercise and enjoyment of their ancient 
customs and privileges. The Bramin thinks himself just as much 
entitled to receive enams and other charitable gifts asthe ryot toa 
share of the produce of the land which he cultivates. Hence when 
he does nat receive them he considers himself as injured. Those 
who enjoy these donations are never reminded that they are charitable 
gifts, and of course they are unthankful. Those whose ancestors 
did not transmit to them these privileges are convinced that they will 
never obtain them from government.¢ Hence their loud complaints, 
and the readiness with which they would be disposed to support those 
from whom they might expecta different treatment. They would 
unite with pleasure in supporting any upstart rebel, whether he were 
a Hindoo ora Meorman. The lower classes, ever influenced and 
led by the Ministers of their religion, consider the grievances of the 
Bramins as their own ; and as their vanity is never flattered by the 
Company's government, which alone could induce them to forget 
their fellow-subjects, readily join them in lamentations, and would 
do so likewise in case of a rebellion. 

** The Bramins in the district of the Zemindar look up to him 

for charitable gifts, and are therefore, not only ready to support him, 
but evento prevent a change of administration, that if the country 
should become amany (under the immediate management of the 
collector) not the least chance of obtaining enams is (would Le) left 
them. 
_ Tt is not uncommon for the lands to be partially resumed by the 
Zemindar, which enables him to raise his reputation by new gifts, 
which he fails not to bestow. He takes from one in order to give te 
another. 

** I have often heard them declare, that the Company's amany ad- 
ministration was strictly just ; but they thought it comparatively not 
so good as a Moorish government, and greatly ifferior to a Hindoo 
one. Under the Moorish, say they, a2 poor man might by chanée 
acquire riches, and experience a turn of good luck, of which, in the 
same government the richer are often deprived; whereas in the Com- 
pany’s district none are plundered, and consequently none by an 
extraordinary accumulation of favour, rise upon the ruins of others. 

“If these defects in the government of India were generally un- 


die 
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* We do not understand the difference which the author suppeses 
to exist between a man who thinks himself happy, and a man whp 
really is happy. To us it appears to be the same thing. If not, we 
should be glad to have our misconception corrected.— Rev. " 

+ “ There have been made some exceptions lately, as those bla¢ 
officers and soldiers who behaved so well on some occasions, as at 
the Vallore mutiny, have been rewarded with lands. 
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derstood, nothing would be more easy than to remedy But I have 
reason to believe they are not understood by those who have the su- 
preme direction of affairs in India. Thousands of difficulties indeed 
start up before my eyes, which I do not venture to mention, because 
they may perhaps, be greater in appearance than in reality. Something 
material, however, might be done, I conceive, without any farther 
investigation, and founded on the strictest principles of justice. 


We cannot very well understand how, “ nothing would be 
more easy,” than to supply a remedy for defects to the cure 
of which “ thousands of difficulties’ occur!!! The Author, 
however, proceeds to suggest something like a remedy, in the 


shape of an interrogation. 


“‘ Would it not be advisable that enamdars of all descriptions, 
whether atnany or under Zemindars, should be publickly announced 
as under the particular protection and exclusive authority of govern- 
ment? Even those who have lately acquired, or may hereafter ac- 
quire, enams, and from a Zemindar, should be placed in the same 
predicament. This would put an effectual stop to the squandering 
away of lands, and at once detach the greatest interest in the Country 
from the Rajahs. The Curnums wouid become more independent 
of the,Zemindars, and all accounts would be more open to Investi- 
gation. Registers might be opened of all enamdars and enam lands, 
and those persons who negiect to have them enrolled should be inva- 
riably deprived of them, in favour of the informers or others; for, 
provided they ‘be given away, it signifies not to whom. 

** To impress the minds of the people with the good intention of 
government, printed puttas should be distributed among all registered 
as enamdars, in which the company is represented as confirming 
their enams, so long as they continue dutiful and faithful subjects: 
At the same time, it might be made known that all these enamdars 
would invariably be deprived of their enams who, in the event of a 
rebellion in any district, do not immediately repair with their fami- 
lies to such countries as continue in a state of quietness, and attached 
tothe Company. ‘Tumbalas should also be regularly distributed, ex- 
pressiveof the charity which yearly is renewed to the enam holders, 

‘* Acertain proportion of uncultivated lands might be allotted, 
or new enams, or for such Braminsand Chetris as could prove that 
they had either themselves cleared and cultivated waste land, or had 
encouraged others todo so. By such conduct I conceive that the 
Bramins and nobles of the country would feel at once, that they de- 
pended solely upon government, and be encouraged to look ‘forward 
to favours and emoluments fer which there was no opening before. 

‘¢ The consequence of this would be, that another and a formidable 
elass of people (I mean the Peons) would be attached to the’ interests 
of the country. They are looked up to, by the rest of the natives, 
as their natural protectors. They are paid by some trifling enams, or 
by receiving equal shares of the produce of a certain quantity*ef 
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their Circar land, and, when they are actually employed, they res 
deive daily batta (abeut two-pence each.) They are a proud, haugh- 
ty; ‘warlike race; who wield the spear with intrepidity in the day of 
battle. Hf they cam be-attached'to the Company’s interest, . nothing 
i$ to be feared‘from foreign or internal enemies. I allude here only 
_ toenam: Peons, and not to the common rebels, consisting of Moor- 
mien and other idlers, whose sole property Consists in a sword, or 
match-lock; who readily attach themselves fo every upstart, and as 
readily forsake him: I allude to those peons who surround, the na- 
tive princes, whose principle it is to fall in the field of battle with 
their masters, and who are known rather to sacrifice themselves than 
survivethem. I know it is a favorite maxim (rather practice) to 
disarm those people ; bat that can never be effected so long as a bam- 
boo grows in India, or a pointed ploughshare is to be met with in the 
fields, Would it not be a wiser policy to conciliate aud secure their 
friendship ? They are all fond of distinction. If they were pub- 
ficly declared Circar peons, under the particular and exclusive. autho- 
rity of the Company, registered as such, and theirenams promised to 
themselves and their families, so long as they shewed themselves 
faithful servants ; if they were to be assured that they would never 
be removed from the districts in which they reside, excepting when 
they were actually employed in war; by. these, and similar modes, 
they might be gained ina ‘very short time. Officers might be ap- 
pointed in every district, not to drill them, but to become personally 
acquainted with them, and to lead them into the field when their ser- 
vices were wanted. 

** Honorary guards might be furnished out of their number, to 
the tributary rajahs, as they are accustomed to this kind of pageantry. 
They would serve as an effeciual guard over them, as soon as they 
were accustomed to look up to asuperior power as their immediate 
protector. 

‘* The great end of all this, the popularity of the present govern- 

ment wiih the natives of India, would be secured, and an army, 
amounting at least to 100,000, would be organized on the coast at 
Jittle or no expence. 
__ ** Tt may be Said, that consanguinity or relationship attaches the 
peons tothe native princes. [ believe I have heard the observation 
made ; but I do not think it wel}-founded. A slight review of the 
Casts or tribes, among whom most of this description of men 
are found, will readily convince any person that no such consanguinity 
Can exist. 

** To this proposal it may be objected, that all alienations of lands 
are losses to the revenue, which ought rather to be gradually increased 
by the resumption of enams to which no ancient title can be pro- 
duced, J ounce thoughtso myself, and was most assiduous ip hunting 
alter, and pointing out, all iliega) claims; but, upon more mature 
reflection, I am of opinion, that it would tend more to the advaptage 
of a government so great and powerful as that of the British in India, 
were they to be indulgent in this respect, and thus evince that aitention 
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to the real or idéat happiness of their numerous subjects, which, in 
other’ réspects, they are so anxious to exhibit. The intention of esta- 
blishing courts of jastice, and of conferring the property of the lands 
upon the native princes, may be adduced as strikinginstances. But, 
Iam sorry to say, they are not such as will contribute, ‘by thefr 
effects, to the happiness of the middle or lower classes of the natives 
of India.”’ 


We have extracted our author’s opinion on the necessity of 
some reform in the government of India, for the purpose of 
attracting the notice of those who have it m their‘power to 
apply a remedy to the evils complained of. We cannot speak 
with decision, either as to the nature of the evils themselves, 
pr as to the actual necessity of the proposed reform. . For this 
purpose, a greater local knowledge than we possess would be 
necessary. We can see enough, however, to convince us that 
the country is by no means so well-regulated as.it might be, 
and as it ought to be. It appears to us, that itwould be 
highly politic to make the Bramins, if possible, solely depen- 
dent on the state, to wean the natives, by slow and impercep- 
tible degrees, from their early prejudices and customs, and to 
use every means for attaching them to the British government. 
Indeed, it requires more wisdom and discretion than are found 
to be united in many cabinets to govern fifty or sixty millions 
of Asiatie subjects, by a hand-full of Europeans. The great 
bond which attached the native army to-us, was dissolved by 
the arrogant imbecility of Sir George Barlow, when he laboured 
to make the Seapoys sensible of their physical force, and to 
set them, as it were, in battle array, against their European 
officers. This, however, is a subject on which our author has 
not ventured to touch. 

In some parts of India, subject to the British government, 
the Zemindars use peculiar severity in the collection of their 
dues from the peasantry. Irregular armed troops, called Peons, 
are employed for this purpose. 


‘* Sometimes they keep the debtor for many of the hottest hours 
of the day in the sun without allowing him to cover himself ; some- 
times they refuse him the necessaries of life, especially water; some- 
times they fix large padlocks with weights to his ears ; sometimes they 
put heavy stones on his back and feet while he stands in the sun ; 
sometimes they puta pot of boiling oil upon his -back, &c, The 
poor sufferers in such cases frequently put an end to their lives, on 
which account, knives and all offensive weapons are taken from them 
before their tortures. begin. Sometimes they even die under the 
cruelties inflicted on them. A case of this kind happened about a 
fortnight before my journey, two miles from Samulcotah. A poor 
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ryoly after various other tortures, was kicked violently ; his head 
unfortynately pitched against a tree, and he fell down dead on the 
spot. His relations complained, but the renter wasa rich Bramin, 
who committed the act, and no steps were taken to bring him to an 
account.” 


So that a man who had committed a crime, for which he 
would be hanged in England, was suffered to pass with impu- 
nity, because he was rich, anda Bramin! Truly, this is a state 
of things most, likely to reconcile the natives of India to the 
government of Great Britain ! 

The letters on Sumatra, at the close of this volume, con- 
tain a brief, but interesting, account of the state of that set- 
_tlement, which appears not to form a very desirable residence, 
and to require at least as much of the application of the prun- 
ing knife of reform, as the more extensive of our Asiatic pos- 
sessions. Of the society at thjs place, the description is some- 
what curieus, 


‘© There are but few Europeans in the settlement besides those 
in the Honourable Company’s civil and military service : and these 
are adventurers, who, for any thing that is known; may have dropped 
from the clouds; or they are runaways from ships, mostly from 
menial situations ; all of whom, by various means, (some by indus- 
try, or even by holding situations under government, others by suc- 
cessful blundering in trade) have amassed wealth, and, consequently, 
acquired consideration. They are all, in their own estimation, gen- 
tlemen of ¢onsequence, and live in hopes (as money, in their opinion, 
is the only qualification in England requisite for a great man) “ to 
spend some jolly days with the Prince Regent, the Duke of York, and 
such other good company !” | 


These parvenus of Sumatra resemble vety much many beings 
of a similar description in the mother country, who, warship- 
ping no deity but Plutus, very naturally conclude, that wealth 
js a passe-par-toyt, against which no door will be closed. And, 
to confess a truth, humiliating as the confession undoubtedly 
is, there unhappily seems to be too solid grounds for this 
conclusion. 

There are other matters worthy of notice in this volume, but 
we have already extended our notice of it to such a length, 
that we cannot spare time for either more extracts, or for furs 
ther comments. 
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The Flowers of Wit, or a Choice Gollection of Bon (Bons) 
Mots, both ancient and modern, with biographical and critical 
Remarks. By the Rev. Henry Kett, Author of the Ele- 
ments of General Knowledge; Emily, a moral Tale, &¢. 
2 vols. 12mo. Pp. 438. 14s. Lackington and Co, 1814. 


Wuen a clergyman, and the tutor of a college, condescends 
to become the collector of jokes, and the compiler of witti- 
cisms, we are authorized to expect, as the result of such ex- 
traordinary labours, something more than the mere trash of*a 
jest-book, or the nauseous repetition of villainous puns. Nor 
have our expectations, in this respect, been disappointed ;° for 
Mr. Kett’s production bears no resemblance to any jest-book 
which we have met with in the course of our reading, and, 
indeed, is very much misnamed, for the Flowers of Wit are so 
scantily strewed over these little volumes, as to have not the 
smallestpretension to supply them with atitle. Thebook ought 
to have been called Memorabifia, or Memorable Sayings of re- 
markable Personages, ancient and modern, which would have 
been a true character of its contents. 

We shall not analyse the author’s definition of wit, in his 
introductory essay ; we must, however, remark, en passant, 
in contradiction to his statement, that genius and wit are dis- 
tinct qualities: wit may be acquired, genius cannot—study 
may generate the one, but can only improve the other. His 
description of Men of Wit in general, too, is defective ; for it 
exhibits them as they ought to be, and not as they are ; thus he 
does not “* hold the mirror up to nature.” But his account of 
discreet wits is good, whether considered as a faithful repre- 
sentation of life, or as a picture for contemplation and study. 


“« He whose wit is tempered by judgment, and refined by bene- 
volence and decorum, directs it against proper objects alone. When 
he indulges in the frolic of ridicule, or the asperity of satire his 
delight is to make folly contemptible, and vice odious. He differs, 
therefore, as widely as possible, in the application of his talents, 
from the authors of those pernicious works of various kinds, which, 
to the disgrace of our English legislature, are frequently issued from 
the press, and which, to the no less disgrace of English curiosity, 
meet with too welcome and too general a perusal. He never lurks 
in ambush to throw the poisoned dart at the innocent and unoffending ; 
never assails public or privaie characters with unmerited satire, not 
does he take pleasure to increase the discontent, and inflame the pas- 
sions of the vulgar. He does not play the part ef the buffoon, the 
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democrat, or the scoffing infidel, to gratify the malevolence, and ex- 
cite the laughter, of the licentious, the lawless, and the profane.” 


- s 

Such aven of wit oughtto be, and perhaps, something more ; 
for we doubt much whether it be, at all times, justifiable to 
“< make folly contemptible,” or to lash even with merited satire. 
Mr. Kett remarks, that ‘a style approaching the laconic has, 
in all ages, and in all countries, marked the conversation of 
acute and profound thinkers.” We more than doubt the ac- 
curacy of this remark ; for numerous instances occur to our 
minds of acute and profeund thinkers in ancient and in mo- 
dern times, who have adopted any thing but a laconic style. 
Several of the Greek and Roman histofians, and some of their 
philosophers and orators, adopted a style of composition rather 
diffuse than laconic. In France, the style of their best wri- 
ters is by no means laconic ; and it is needless to specify those 
examples of WZnglish writers, whose productions contradict the 
author’s position, which must instantly present themselves to 
every man’s mind. We shall merely ask whether Locke, Gib- 
bon, Burke, and Johnson, are to be classed among the acute 
and profound thinkers. 

‘The author has divided his work into two parts. 


‘¢ The figst part.contains Bon (Bons). Mots, the authors of which 
are ascertained, placed under the names of their respective authors. 

“* The second, part contains Bon (Bons) Mots that are chiefly 
anonymous. | 

* To these parts are added an Appendix, containing remarks on 
Punning, and Select Puns, &c. illustrative, like the preceding arti- 
cles, of national and individual characters.” 


Thus the reader is apprized of what he has to expect; and 
certainly the book possesses the singular merit of being almost 
the. only one of the language of the same kind, in which no- 
thing can be found offensive to the most scrupulous decency. 


** Such a work as this, although it cannot aspire to dignity, or 
challenge praise, yet, if properly executed, is calcujated not merely 
for momentary amusement, but to do a permanent and important 
service to the cause of morality. While it constitutes a miscellany 
of various exertions of facetiousness, it exhibits sentiments of wis- 
dom and virtue, and the knowledge of the most eminent. characters ; 
and it communicates those particulars in a mode the most pleasant, 
because itis short and lively. The choice speeches of those who 
have rendered themselves ilJustrious by their talents, may kindle a 
sympathetic ardour, impart the electric spark of virtue from mind 
to mind, make us glow with generous approbation of whatever is 
fair and good, and. Promrr vs' TO ENDEAVOUR TO EMULATE THE 
EXAMPLES WE ADMIRE.” 
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it cannot be expected that weshould analyse aceollection of 
bons mots, or Criticise a series of. memorablé ‘sayings or apo- 
thegms. We shall, however, notice a few passages, and the 
first that attracts our attention isa vindication of Dahicl Defoe, 
the author of Robinson Crusoe. 


‘ This author has been very cruelly tréated. It does not appear 
what provocation he gave to Pope to stigmatize him im the Dunciad 
in the.following line— 


« Earless on high stood unabash’d De Foe.’ 


‘«« That he stood in the pillory, inthe year 1702, for a supposed 
libel called ‘ the shortest way with the dissenters,’ is a fact that cannot 
be denied. But that he lost his ears when he suffered this disgrace, 
is notso clear. He was the author of.a work, which will be read 
long after the Danciad is forgotten, and which is better worth reading 
than any thing Pope ever wrote—that work is Robinson Crusoe, 

‘«< But a greater injury has been done to the memory of De Foe, 
by the prevailing tradition, that he got possession of the manuscripts 
of Alexander Selkirk, who had lived for several years upon the unin- 
habited isla dof Juan Fernandez, and that he published these mann- 
scripts ashis own. Now the fact is, the story of Alexandef Selkirk 
is incladed in the account of Captain Woodes Rogers’s voyage round 
the world, and that voyage was published in the year 1712. But the 
first part of Robinson Crusoe was not published till seven years after, 
that is, in the year 1719, an interval ample enough for so rapid a wri- 
ter as De Foeto have composed a much longer narrative. 

‘“‘ The leading occurrence, of a sailer living alone on a remote 
island, is, indeed, the same both as related in Captain Rogers’s voyage 
and in De-Foe’s romance ; ‘but the whole tenour of the story, the ad- 
ventures and the reflectionsin Robinson Crusoe, are perfectly origi- 
nal, and are the productions of a man blessed with a most happy in- 
vention. How comprehensive and correct must his knowledge of 
the human mind have been, who could compose such a work, that 
is found to be equally pleasing, or rather irresistibly captivating, by 


persons of both sexes, and of all countries, ages, and conditions of 
life,” 


We are much obliged to Mr. Kett for thus vindicating an 
author from the perusal of whose work we derived so much 
amusement in our youth. Much as we admire Pope as a 
poet, we cannot but condemn his indiscriminate use of satire, 
and the peevish irritability of his temper, which he was ever 
wont to indulge, in an unpardonable manner. We cannot 
agree with the author, in his opinion of the character drawn 
of the late Lord Chatham, by Mr. Grattan, in one of his 
speeches, 


** Mr. Grattan never lighted the fire of his q@oquence into a more 
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splendid blaze, than when he pronounced a panegyric on the great 
Lord Chatham. ‘ His eloquence was an ara in the senate peculiat 
and spontanéous, familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and instrue- 
tive wisdom ; not like the torrents of Demosthenes, or the splendid 
conflagration of Tully ; it resembled sometimes the thunder, and 
sometimes the music, of the spheres. It Jightened on the subject, 
and reached the point by the flashings of the mind, which, like those 
of his eye, was felt, but could not be followed. 

*“* Upon the whole, there was in this man something that could 
create, subvert, or reform ; an understanding, a spirit, and an elo- 
quence to summon mankind to society, and to rule the wilderness of 
free minds with unbended authority ; something that could establish 
or overwhelm an empire, and strike a blow in the world that should 
resound through the universe,” 


To us it seems that this passage exhibits a very bad taste in 
oratory, false imagery, and meretricious ornament. How 
eloquence can be an era, we leave to Mr. Kett to explain; and, 
perhaps, at the same time, he may inform his readers, how a 
splendid conflagration can resemble the music of the spheres, 
The truth is, that in most of the Irish orators, there area 
wildness and an lantsteity which bid defiance to classical 
correctness, and give offence to a chastened judgment. We 
should hope that this is not the species of eloquence which 
Mr. Kett teaches his pupils to admire and to imitate. 

In relating an anecdote of Mary, queen of Scotland, he 
talks of her ‘ crimes’ as things of course, and as if they ‘had 
been established beyond the reach of doubt. This, surely, is 
neither just nor decorous, when he must have known, that 
the existence of those crimes had not only been called in ques- 
tion, but positively denied, and that much learning, diligence, 
and perseverance, had been displayed, by men of high cha- 
acter and of great abilities, to prove her innocence. 

In page 208 of volume the first, we read the following anec- 
dote : 


‘* Hely Hutchinson, provost of Dublin College, was the most 
gteedy of preferment of all the courtiers of his time. In addition 
to his provostship, he was receiver-general for Dublin, &c. &c. and 
actually solicited a majority in a regiment of dragoons. When appli- 
cation was made to Lord North, then premier, to give this commission, 
his lordship observed, ‘ the provost is so craving, that if I was to give 
him the whole of Ireland, he would not be content ; he would ask for 
the Isle of Man for a cabbage garden.’ ” 


The only-part of this anecdote which is correctly stated, is 
that which relates to Mr..Hutchinson’s avidity. The fact is, 
that the majority of horse was not asked for himself, but for 
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hie daughter, with the intention of selling the commission, and 
of giving’ her the preduce as a marriage portion. The appli- 
cation, too, was not made to Lord North, who, as Mr. Kett 
ought to have known, could not, as premier, have the disposal 
of military commissions, but to Lord ‘Townshend, when he 
was vice-roy of Ireland. He has also blunted the point of the 
concluding remark, by his mode of relating it. Lord Towns- 
hend’s observation was, that were he to give Ireland as an 
estate to the provost, he would ask for the Isle of Man for a 
kitchen garden. The mistake is the more inexcusable, as 
Mr. Kett might have seen the anecdote correctly told in the 
third volume of the quarto edition of Gifford’s Life of Pitt. 

We extract, with pleasure, an elegant translation of four 
lines, by the French poet Regnier, from the second volume of 
this collection. 


“In his elegant poems, gaiety is blended with moral reflections. 
Among his short pieces, there is one which he sent to a Jady, with the 
present of a violet. The flower is supposed to address her in the 
following strain of sweet and delicate compliment :— 


** Modeste en ma couleur, modeste en mon séjour, 
Franche d’ambition, je me cache sous |’herbe ; 
Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour. 
La plus humble des fleurs sera la plus superbe. 


“ The Petition of the Violet. 


‘* Beneath the friendly hawthorn’s spray, 
A native of the lowly vale, 

I bashful shun the eye of day, 
And with my breath perfume the gale. 


Like you in modest garb attired, 
A foe to show and gay parade, 
Less seen, by all the more admired, 
I flourish in the rural shade. 


O place me.on thy snowy breast ! 
Exalted to that throne of love, 
The humblest violet, so blessed, 
The proudest of the flowers will prove.” 


At the close of this volume, an anecdote is told of Mz, 
Dundas, (the late Lord Melville) who, when Felix Vaughan, 
the barrister, and friend of Horne Tooke, was supposed to 
have been implicated with the sage of Wimbledon, in his 
political pursuits, but to have stepped short, at Hammersmith, 
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we conclude, as Tooke himself went no farther than Brent- 
ford, is said to have remarked, 


‘© Felix, quem faciunt a‘tena pericula cautum.” 


But we heard the same line, several years before, applied 
to Felix Calvert, the brewer, who, profiting by the indiscretion 
of others. in the trade, was. cautious not to extend the credit 
he gave beyond the limits of prudence. 

On, the whole, this is an entertaining work, and wholly free 
from all those objections which attach to other works of the 
same description. 
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Armida, or the Enchanted Island. 8vo. Pp. 26. Is. "Baldwin, 
1814. 


Tuts dramatic trifle is composed with a degree of taste and 
ability, which leads us to hope that the author. may be tempted 
to employ his talents on more lofty themes, and a more ex- 
tended subject. 








The Third Report of the Hampsiare Society for the Education 
of the Infant Poor, on the plan of the Rev. Dr. Bell, and in 
the principles of the Established Church. 8vo. Pp. 31, Jacob, 
Winchester. 1814. 


THE continued zeal in Hampshire to give effect to, and to 
render permanent, Dr. Bell’s admirable system of education, 
cannot fail to prove highly gratifying to the readers of this 
review. We extract the following pleasing account of the 
progress made in this work of genuine benevolence, and of 
real utility: 


«© The committee have sent elementary books gratuitousiy to the 
schools in union with the Hampshire Society, to a‘ very considerable 
amount.* They have also, as will be seen by reference to the ac- 
counts, given donations to several schools for different purposes. 

«« A very material object of the central schools was the training 
masters and mistresses in the new system, and they have been emi- 
nently and particularly serviceable in this respect. A copy of Dr. 
Bell’s Instructions is given to every person who attends for tbe pur- 
pose of being taught,—care is taken that they are perfect in the 
business of each class, and frequent, lectirés are given them on the 








Xs vd It is inteaded, in future'reports, to particularize the exact num- 
ber of elementary books sent to each school.” 
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the subject when the.business of the schogl.is over. Thirty-seven 
masters haye been thus.trained at the central schools, for different 
parts of the county, and monitors have been sent to fifteen places to 
assist-in the first arrangement ef theschools.. Besides which, a mas: 
ter and mistress were instracted for Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
who have very. materially improved the state of the school, and 
given general satisfaction to the committee. George Chamberlayne 
was sent to Winchester previous to his andertaking a school in War~ 
wickshire, at the particular request of Sir C. Mordaunt, who was 
fully satisfied with the attention paidto him, and the knowledge of 
the system he acquired. A monitor (Parker) is, at this time, highly 
to the satisfaction of the committee, assisting at the school at Bath ; 
and two persons have been also instructed to supetiptend. ‘mala 

schools, one of whom (W.Turnor) has, by the kindness!of Cob. Nu- 
gent, acted as a temporary, Master at. Yasmouth, Basingstoke, Pare- 
ham, amd Westmeon 5 and from each of those places the committee 
have received the highest testimonials of his conduct and services: 

“* The General Visitor is at this time completing his second Anzual 
Inspection of. the schools inunion with the central committee. He 
has. observed, with particular satisfaction, the anxiety of the masters 
and superintendants of the schools, that the children under their care 
should. do justice both to. themselves, and to the excellence of the 
system, ‘Lhe greatinterest which is already so much felt, and which 
seems to be daily increasing on this most, important subject; and: the 
very full attendance. whieh, with scateely any: exception, has ~been™ 
given.at the examinations,,whiie. the number of ‘candidates for’ the 
Reward Books,* which he isempowered to give (much greater'than 
on so large an extent could be always bestowed,) andthe eagerness 
and thankfulness of the children, are the best proofs of the good 
effects already resulting from the efforts of the Hampshire» Society, 
and the best earnest of future support, and increased success. 

“* It is not only, shewever,,in this county, that such powerful 
efforts are making, to-give stability to our-estabhshment, anda right 
direction te-that ngtional edveation, which is open. to «all. . In.eve 
partef the country the great work is rapidly and successfully advan» 
cing, and it may be copfidently hoped, is now laid on toedirm a foun- 
dation ever te be agaim shaken or removed. Experience, confirmed 
by daily, observation, watrants, underprevidence, this hape. ) 

‘* Owe hundred: and fifty. sehoole have been added to the National. 
Society withia the last year, and the number of children under! ‘in~ 
straction,inoreased, from 40,000. to 60,000.° In nuntberless places 
also, from the munifiecenee.andexertions of private. individuals, frou 
the improvements made in education in general, and the paitstaken? 





s 


*** The books selected -for this purpose are—‘ Sellon’s Abridge- 
ment of the Scriptures, Mrs. ‘Trimmer’s Servant’s Friend, and the 
Two Farmers.’ The two latter have been lately added specifically as 
reward books to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
will soon be ready for circulation,” 
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to impart useful religious knowledge to the poor, there is no doubt 
that the good daily done is as efficient as it is incalculable, while not 
only from an extensive plan that is now arranging to carry the same 
plan into effect in the sister kingdom, but from the approbation of the 
many illustrious and distinguished foreignérs, who have visited the 
National Society's central schools, there is reason to hope, that this 
favoured country may be the means of introducing into foreign and 
distant parts, that blessing she is herself now enjoying. 

“‘ In more immediate reference, however, to this county, and in 
the anxious hope that all who have hitherto withheld their co-opera- 
tion, may be induced now to come forward, the committee cannot 
close their report without cordially joining in the sentiments of the 
Manchester and Salford committee, so peculiarly suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the present times : ‘ They do not step forward in a 
spirit of hostility, They feel no desire ef contention. They depre- 
cate controversy. The right which they fully and readily allow to 
others, they only wish to exercise themselves. Members of the 
Church of England from conviction, and knowing no form of chris- 
tianity which, in their juadgment, can be compared with it, they must 
be solicitous to promote its interests. They are persuaded, indeed, 
that it would be a gross dereliction of duty, were they not to provide 
effectually for the education of their own infant poor according to the 
doctrine and discipline of the church. Remembering the common 
maxim, that the boys and girls of the present generation will be the 
men and awomen of the next, and that the religious system of the 
man must be instilled into the mind of the ehild ; believing also that 
without the national schools, the established religien would, in all 
probability, soon lose most of its adherents; nor entertaining any 
doubt but that if the church should fall, with it would fall the fairest 
fabric of civil policy ever reared by the wisdom of man, they have 
embarked in this loyal, humane, and pious design; and by the bles- 
sing of God, they will continue to support and upbold it.’ 

“* In laying so great a stress upon this point, the committee are only 
acting as faithful subjects and true churchmen. They are remem- 
bering the ordinances of the church, by which a tender concern is 
manifested, that her children may be brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. They are complying at least with the spirit 
of several canons, which are remarkably pointed on this subject. 
They are doing what is earnestly recommended in the best charges, 
whether of bishops or archdeacons. They are following the direc- 
tions of the great reformers. They are obeying the statutes of the 
realm. They are carrying into practice the injunctions of the Re- 
elation!" 














The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope, as a colony to 
Great Britain, dependently of the advantages it possesses as 
a Military and Naval Station, and the key to our territorial 
salma in India, offered for consideration. By Richard 
Barnard Fisher, Esq. The Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 110, 
Cadell and Davies. 1814. 


Ir was always our opinion that the Cape of Good Hope was a 
possesion of great importance to this country ; and, with this 
impression on our minds, we strongly deprecated its sur- 
render at the peace of Amiens, and combated the arguments 
of those who justified that measure, and undertook to depre- 
clate 1ts Consequence. 

The pamphlet contains much useful information on this 
subject, and deserves attention, as.it most clearly points out 
the great advantages of the Cape of Good Hope to this 
country, which, as just observed, seem hitherto to have been 
either overlooked, forgotten, or disputed. 

It has the advantage of local information collected on the 
spot, by a long residence of the author, and he seems to have 
availed himself of it. His hints for the removal of the capital 
trom Table Bay to Saldanha, seem not only judicious, but ap- 
parently obvious. 

The prospect he holds out, as to the wine trade, whale fishe- 
ries, &c. is very flattering. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Fisher for his suggestion of the 
employment of the convicts of this country ac the Cape of 
Good Hope, instead of sending them to the immense distance 
of Botany Bay, and thereby wasting, if not entirely losing, 
so much useful labour, one of the great sources of riches to a 
country. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Fisher seems to have considered the 
subject of the importance of the Cape, in a very sensible and 
judicious way, and his pamphlet, which is written in the most 
plain, yet perspicuous language, cannot fail of exciting a 
general interest. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Outlines of the Science of Politics, for the use of Universities in 
the States of Western Europe. 8vo. Pp. 30, Is. 6d. Highly 
and Son.- 1814. 


Wuorver the author of this little tract may be, he is evi- 
dently a man of sense and reflection, who has not considered 
his subject superficially, but investigated it prefoundly. He 
is correct in his opinion, that the science of politics is but 
little understood, and that the ancient writers on the subject 
have been grossly misconceived, since their object was to 
describe what they knew and witnessed, and not to lay down 
general and abstract principles, applicable to all systems of 
civilization and government. ‘This writer considers civilized 
life as founded principally on what he calls a threefold basis. 
First. A sure prospect of sustenance by means of agriculture 
recur to fixed abodes ; Secondly. The maintenance of religion ; 
and Thirdly. Established customs and laws, in order to pro- 
mote and regulate inequality in. labour and work, and to 
indulge the dispositions of our nature, for emulation, com- 
petition, and power, by peaceable means at home, and hostile 
abroad. He then proceeds, i in a systematic manner, to divide 
the different systems of civilization, to which the aforesaid 
principles are applicable, in different degrees, and under dif- 
ferent modifications, into seven, pointing out the countries in 
which each of them prevails. 

The treatment of slaves by the principal states of ancient 
Greece and Rome, is very properly reprobated by our author, 
who shows, from Mungo Park, that in the interior of Africa, 
three fourths of the people are born slaves, so little is the pre- 
talence of slavery in that country to be attributed, as our phi- 
lanthropic Quixotes would fain make us believe, to the slave 
trade. In the freest states of Greece and Rome, it is noto- 
rious, the number of slaves was immense. . Of the system of 
government prevalent in these countries, their respective 
authors have conveyed the most authentic information to pos- 
terity, Aristotle, in particular, 


“* Who has given a treatise on politics, which may be deemed a 
masterpiece of human sagacity. It were to be wished that he had 
laid more stress on the influence of religion, and especially that he 
had not so far abused his logical powers, as to maintain by arguments 
the most specious, that slavery was founded in nature, and not the 
result of violence (at least in Europe). With these exceptions, this 
immortal genius, throughout the whole of his work, exposes, with 
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great clearness, and with the most pointed reasoning, his own system 
of civilization. The first book gives an interesting detail of the 
formation of society, of the city, of family organization, of riches, 
and the means of acquiring them; of the powers of the husband 
and the father, &c. In the three following he treats of governments 
and revolutions; all is completely deduced and connected together 
in a masterly manner. 

“This great genius flourished in the wra of Alexander, the graud 
epoch of learning in Greece ; his language was of course perfectly 
intelligible to every enlighteried ‘Greck ; it was framed in harmony 
with the customs and the political maxims of the Grecian state. He 
was then, undoubtedly, read and studied by all politicians of his own 
time, and, in a Jater period, by the Romans, who, using the same 
system of civilization, made such study profitable to their nobles. 

- ** But this profound author by no means produced the same admira- 
tion from his enlightened contemporaries in Persia and Egypt, where 
from the earliest periods of the existence of those states, different 
systems of civilization had been adopted, and still prevailed.. The 
more so as in undertaking to make a translation of his political writ- 
ings, they found it utterly impossible to render the technical terms of 
the Greek author into the Egyptian or Persian language.” : 


This is a correet account of the substance and object of the 
political writings of Aristotle, and the author has investigated 
those of the President Montesquieu with equal attention, acute- 
ness, and judgment. It has ever been our decided opinion, 


that Montesquieu’s book on the spirit of laws has been greatly 
over-rated, and we concur most fully with the author of 
this tract in his opinion on the productions of the Freneh 
writer, 


«« Montesquieu, a man endowed witha striking genius, has been 
hitherto looked upon as one of the greatest political writers, but it 
will be an easy task to shew many glaring mistakes in the famous 
Esprit des Loix. He likewise has thought it profitable to make an 
indiscriminate use of Greek and Roman political writings ; and not 
reflecting on the inapplicability of the rules and maxims of the fourth 
system to all the other systems of civilization, has necessarily fallen 
into gross errors. Montesquieu has had.the ambition to compose, 4 
political tract that included al] nations, and would be applicable to sil, 
without giving the outlines of asingle system. He appears to have 
‘bought, that. the principal part of political science consisted only 
a the detail of three sorts of government, the republican, monarchial, 
ind despotic. 

‘© In consequence of such a defective plan, in addition to our erro- 
aeous vocabularies of the Greek and Latin, # is not surprising that 
the beginning of his treatise, (book 2,cap. 2,) should contain the 
following passage :—~‘ When inva republic the people in a body exer- 
cise the sovereign power, itis a democracy.’ This definition cone 
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tains the greatest political heresy that could ever be imagined ; it is 
in direct opposition to the experience of all civilized nations, and 
against the nature of the thing itself, It is because the multitude o: 
the people cannot govern themselves, absolutely necessary they should 
have a govern ment established over them. To make the word demo- 
cracy tosignify the government of the people, is Cony erroneous. 
Such a signification is equally contrary to the nature of the Greek 
system of civilization, and to common sense. In our modern lan- 
guages we should always make use of the word aristocratic when we 
speak of republican governments, even the most free. But sup- 
posing, fora moment, that the government of the people in a body 
to be possible, how could the body of the people, in any state, be in- 
duced to agree in the introduction and maintenance of a religion, the 
most essential institution in all civilized societies ? 

‘* A political tract, formed according to such imperfect notions of 
the various parts of the science, is a Jasting monument of human 
weakness. 

‘‘ The same absence of reflection is observable in the very classifi- 
cation of the three sorts of government enumerated by Montesquieu. 
Aristotle, marching steadily in the path of experience, does not for- 
getto mention, that the monarchial government is the oldest of all, 

and that which generally prevails in civilized nations. He expresses 
himself thus: (book 1,cap.1,) ‘ The first societies were governed 
by monarchs : nations have preserved this mode of government even 
until our own time, because their ancestors lived under kings.’ 
[rideed, history, enriched by the experience of two thousand. years, 
since the time of Aristotle, has confirmed, in the most peremptory 
manner, that all republican governments are, generally speaking, but 
transitory, and that all states finish, as they have begun, with the mo- 
natchial. It might, however, have been pardonable in Aristotle to 
place the republican government foremost, because that seemed most 
natural and inherent to the fourth system, the only one of which he 
treats in his political work ; at least it was under this sort of govern- 
ment that the most brilliant events, recorded in the Greck and Roman 
history, occurred. Bat -how can Montesquieu be justified in com- 
mencing a general political treatise by the republican government, he 
who was born and held an eminent place ia the magistracy of one of 
the oldest monarchies in Europe ; in France, where, from its first 
foundation as an independent state up to his own tifne, the republican 
government had never been practised ?. Should he not have observed 
in detailing the history of all civilized nations, that the adoption and 
maintenance of the republican government was, in some states, either 
utterly impracticable, as in most parts of Asia, or attended in others 
with the greatest dangers—so much so, that several great kingdoms 
in Europe, who have ‘had the impradence totry it, have, in a short 
time, been brought to the brink of ruin and dissolution ; and, after 
the most horrid political convulsions, have been forced to throw them- 
selves for salvation into the arms of monarchy, as the only form of 
government calculated to heal their intestine divisions, and insure 
their tutare felicity ? If Montesquieu had treated, as hg ought to 
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have done, of the fifth, sixth, and seventh systems in their proper 
— after that of the Greeks and Romans, would it then have es- 

ed his observation, that in all these three systems the monarchial 
government has been almost the only one adopted, and that the re- 
publican has been reserved, in some few instances, for siates of small 
territory, and little politica! importance, so much so, that all republics 
of the middie and modern ages, seem to be indebted for even their 
existence and or whore ira rather to the jealousy or protectien of the 
great powers, than their own real strength. The only republic of 
any importance in the seventh system is that of the United States of 
America, which was not in existence in the time of etnies iweye 
It is worthy of remark, however, that the geographical situation of 
that republic, its being peopled by laborious and enlightened wander- 
ers from Europe, the absence of powerful neighbours, abundance of 
unoceupied land fit for. agriculture, together with many more advan- 
tages wi'hout example or application to any other spot on the globe, 
places this republic in a very particular point of view, and ought 
greatly to diminish, in the eyes of a politician, the merit of the 
founders and regulators of that government. Nothing, besides, can 
induce a true politician to believe, that this re public may not, in time, 
e changed into a monarchy.” 


The author has made a just estimation of the value and ef- 
fect of monarchial governments, and is perfectly right in his 
opinion vf republics. ‘The American republic is one sui gene- 


ris, and can never be considered as worthy of adoption or imi- 
tation by an European nation. Indeed, if truly and impar- 
tially examined as to its effects on the prosperity, happiness, 
and morals of the people, or on the strength and efheacy of 
the government itself, we are persuaded that it would he found 
radically defective, snd even pregnant with incalculable evils. 
We incline to think, that if Washington’s life had been pro- 
longed for some years, the Americans would have been dis- 
posed to convert their republic into a monarchy. © The au- 
thor proceeds to judicate the principal errors of Montesquieu. 


‘‘The most capital errors and mistakes of Montesquieu, may 
be.classed ynder the following beads. 

‘« 1, Not having been capable of forming to himself a just idea 
of tbe political science, he has begun to speak of the nature of dif- 
ferent governments, before tracing out one single system of civili- 
Zat!on, 

“2. Io order to embrace the politics of all known nations he 
0 BL to have given sufficient details of at 19 st seven systems. 

“« 3.. Imagining himself to have followed the path of Aristotle and 
Cicero in the description of governments, he has employed expressions 
80 erroneous, that the whole doctrine of those ancient authors has 
been generally misunderstood He places in the hands of the 
multitude a power that historical experience shews, is hardly safe to 
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be Jodged even in the hands of the nobles, when the state is obliged 
to maintain its indepenience against powerful and jealous neighbours, 
and provide against the rage of parties. 

**5. In the enumeration of different modes of government, 

hich constitutes only a part of the science) he has forgot to make 
any mention of the theocratical government. And, in general, has 
too slightly touched on the influence of religion in the civilization of 
nations, 

** In consequence of these considerations, it will appear as a demon- 
strated truth, that those who have pompously proclaimed Montes- 
quieu to be the /egislature of nations, do not themselves understand 
any thing of the science of politics. Where it otherwise, how could 
they think of placing in the first line of political writers, am author 
whose doctrine is inapplicable to any nation on the fate of the earth? 
Montesquieu has the appearance of supporting, every part of his 
work by historical evidence; but if he had been able to judge 
righily of the nature cf the science of politics, he would have 
known that historical examples can only be applied to nations of the 
same system of civilization; so much the more as the technical 
terms of one system cannot be properly translated into the language 
of a people governed by another. Every language having been cal- 
culated for the sole use of the people who speak it, all its words can 
only find a true translation where the system of civilization is the 
same. Consequently, as there have existed, and do still exist, seve- 
ral systems of civilization, it will be utterly impossible to give, in any 
idiom, a due translation of any foreign language, when the system is 
different ; neither will there exist, at any future period, a language 
fit to give every expression in the political science, because the 
whole civilized part of the world can never agree to adopt the same 
system of civilization. Audsuchis the importance of this obser- 
vation, that the twoclassic languages, the Greek and the Latin, pre- 
sent- the singularity of many words having two different significations, 
one old the other new, on account of the change of the system of ci- 
vilization that had taken place in the countries where these languages 
were spoken,’’* 


Some judicious observations follow on the state of man in 
a natural or savage state, and on man ina civilized and social 
state. ‘That man was formed by Providenee, for a social, and 
for a religious, being, no one who attends to the history of the 
Creation can, we think, reasonably doubt. On this point the 
remarks of the writer, whose tract is under consideration, will! 
afford gratification to our readers. 
«* It is utterly false, that man by nature is formed for the greatest sim- 
plicity, and that the civilized life only prodnees artificial combinations, 


a _ —s — —_ ——____— ——— —_—— ———e a 


«o® It is indispe nsably necessary for the study and unders tanding 
the true sense of many words in classic authors, that our vocabula- 
ries should be amended in the explanation of all political terms.” 
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Art is natural'to man. Itis only necessary to refléct on the composi- 
tion of the language, on the bow and arrow, on the boat and the net 
of the savage, in order to be convinced, that every thing with him 
bears the stamp of combination, art, and industry. It is thus that, 
notwithstanding civilized life is founded on and accompanied by a 
number of intricate institutions, this mode of living is perfectly natu- 
ral to the human species, The unequal division of property, the dis- 
tinctions of birth, the graduations in dignity, the different division of 
work and occupations, even the employing of ornamental superflui- 
ties; in short, every thing that characterizes highly civilized life, is 
nevertheless to be looked upon by the politician, as in harmony with 
our nature. Thus, as to natural and social rights, every man ought 
toenjoy the share that is allowed him by the customs and laws of his 
country ; there can exist no other but by force or concession. 

«< It is with philosophers a very ancient complaint, that human nae 
ture wants unity in all its parts, so that man is oftentimes in opposition 
and contradiction with himself. This is, however, nothing else but 
a principle of activity and restlessness implanted in our breasts; on 
one side, we find m ourselves dispositions and passions that incliue us 
to sensuality, violenve, and abuses; on the other, a secret voice that 
recalls us towards moderation, eqaity, and pity. Many reasons pre- 
sent themselves, for us to act, and prompt us to adopt violent mea- 
sures; and as many also offer themselves, for abstaining and making 
us repent of whatis done. Enjoyments produce satiety ; abstinence, 
idleness, and sloth, produce ennui: every thing in map, both within 
and without him, conspires against the traquillity of his mind and 
body. The civilized man is highly endowed with foresight and re- 
membrance, he hopes or he fears for the future, and rejoices for or 
regrets what is past ; insomuch that the actual moments of his life are 
hardly paid attention to. In this point of view, it is really trae, that 
there is a sort of compensation in all conditions, and in all stations, be 
they ever so high or low. It should, therefore, be acknowledged, 
that religions sentiments are of more imporiance to man, in a civi- 
lized state, than politicians, in general, have hitherto allowed them 
to be.” 

That man, untutored and uninstructed, is a restless animal, 
we are willing to concede; but that he was designed for a reli- 
gious being, there can exist no doubt ; and therefore he is 
endowed with all the feelings, and all the faculties, necessary 
for rendering him such. There exists not, indeed, a savage 
nation which has not some idea of a supreme Being; every 
object in nature speaks forcibly to the savage bosom, the exist- 
ence of some unseen and omnipotent power who rules the 
universe. If man, then, becomes au irretigious being, it must 
be by a perversion of his faculties, and by a distortion not only 
of his intellectual powers, but of his natural feelings. We 
recommend these outlines to general perusal, and, still more, 
to attentive consideration. ‘They form the basis of more use- 
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ful studies, and lead to the acquisition of more useful know- 
ledge, on the subject of politics and government, than can be 
acquired from the perusal and investigation of such a class- 
book as Paley’s Political Philosophy, which, we are sorry to say, 
replete as it is with fundamental errors of great importance, 
is still put into the hands, and recommended to the attention, 
of students, in one of our universities. 
=——-— - a EEEEEE Seen —s 
Memorial of M. Carnot, pF ES easel in the French 
army, Knight of the Order of St. Louis, Member of the 
Legion of Honor, and of the Institute of France, addressed 
to fis most Christian Majesty, Lows XVIII. Translated 
from the French Manuscript Copy. To which is suljoined, a 
Sketch of M. Carnot’s Life, together with some Remarkable 
Speeches which he made on former occasions, in the National 
Convention and Tribunat. By Lewis Goldsmith, author of 
‘ The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte, Editor 
of the Antigallican Monitor, &c. &c. Svo. Pp. 56. Haok- 
ham, Jun. 1814. 





SS 


THE public who, through the médium of the French Papers, 
have heard so much about Carnot’s Memorial, will no doubt 
feel indebted to Mr. Goldsmith for his English version of it, 
We must confess, our own curiosity had been greatly excited, 
and we accordingly sate down with great eagerness to read it. 
{t is, in truth, a precious Mélange, in which the old dish of 
Jacobinism is served up with royal sauce, so as to suit na 
palate, and certainly not his own. It contains, however, some 
notable confessions, which it is neither unpleasant to contem- 
plate, nor useless to record. 

Mr. Goldsmith declares his principal motive for the publica- 
tion of this memorial, is a desire to convince the public of the 
fallacy of the charges which it prefers against Louis the 
Eighteenth and his Government, and, indeed, nothing more 
can be necessary than a perusal of the ‘pamphlet to satisfy the 
reader of their perfect injustice. 


“¢ M. Carnot seems to think that the Republicans in France may 
shortly expect to be prosecuted and persecuted for their op:nions ; 
bat I think thai the very circumstance of his being at large and un- 
molested afer the circulation of his pamphlet, is the best proof of the 
mildness of the present Government of France, aud the utter impro- 
bability of his suspicions being ever verified.” 


And so think we, though we are not much surprised that 
aman who partook so largely in all the crimes of the Revolu- 
tion, and who caused hundreds not only to.be persecuted, but 
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tobe murdered, for their opinions, should feel some little ap- 
prehension of being persecuted himself. The manner in 
which this memorial became public, is thus related. 


«« M. Carnot, in July last, had put it intothe hands of a printer, 
who commuuicated a proot-» heet to one of the King’s Ministers, the 
Count de Biacas This gentleman desired the Director General of the 
Police, M, Beugnot, to see Carnot, aud expostalate with him on the 
impropriety of sending forth opinions into the worid which he must 
have known from his own experience to have produced such misery i 
France. 

‘* M. Beugnot sent for M. Carnot, and communicated to him the 
conversation he had with the King’s Minister. Carnot said, that 
‘ the only motive he had for printing the Memorial, which (be said) 
be pever intended to offer fur sale, was, that the King might read it, 
as he thought that Kings seldom read any manuscript works.'—‘ If 
that is your only motive (said M. Beugnot,) then I will engage that 
the King shall read it in manuscript, and will inform you to morrow 
if jiis M: sjesty has any objection to its being printed.’ 

« On the following dey M. Beugnot informed M. Carnot that his 
Majesty had read it, ‘but that he thought it might as well not be 
printed for the present. ‘ In that case (said M. Carnot) it shall 
remain in manuscript.’——Only a few copies in manuscript were circus 
Jated ——s M. Carnot’s particular friends, and it is from one of those 
copies that I have made the translation. A short time after, the 
mvémorial was printed, but in a garble1 and mutilated state ; 10 con- 
sequence of which the author addressed a letter to the Editors of the 
Dreatdh papers, in which he stated that the Meworial was printed 
without bis knowledge,” 


The author seems to take it for granted, and, indeed, as- 
sumes it as a fact on which his whole argument is founded, 
that society exhibits a perpetual struggle between those who 
aim at the possession of absolute power, and those whoare 
adverse tu subjection of any kind. A position not.,ouly. so 
untenable, but so notoriously epposite to fact, that it would be 
an idle waste of time to bestow a single argument on the. con- 
Fiat of it, After protesting against the common mode of 
judging hy the event of things, he thus refers to the cause and 
issue of the Revolution. 


“* Itis troe, that this manner of deciding most questions is in some 
respects justified, on account of the errors to which abstract theor 
aiways leads. The revolution furnishes melancholy proof of this 
to future ages ; that was prepared by volumes of publications purely 
philosophical ; the mind raised by the expectation of a degree of 
happiness till then unknown, made excursions into the region of 
fancy. We thought that we had laid hold of the phantom. of 
ational felicity. -We thought that it was ‘possible to obtain a 
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republic without anarchy ; an unlimited liberty without disorder ; 
a perfect system of equality without factions. Experience has 
undeceived us most cruelly, What remains to us after somany 
chimeras vainly pursued ? — Regrets — prejudices against all kinds 
of perfection ; the discouragement of a multitude of good men, 
who have at length seen the inutility of their efforts. You men who 
wished to be free have failed, and of consequence all the crime will 
be impuied to you. You are guilty persons, to whom pardon is 
provisionally offered—on the condition of taking back your former 
chains, rendered more heavy by a sense of pride, which slept for 
such a long time in a state of humiliation, and now, im the name of 
Heaven, dipped in the spirit of revenge.” 


If M. Carnot had condescended to explain his notion of 
chains, and to have specified acts of revenge clogrsn had marked 
the conduct of the new government, we might! dave given him 
some credit for veracity, though we probs! ly should not have 
admitted the justice of his de . As it is, he must 
bea: ‘| becomes the active partner in the 
most atrocicus crimes of Robespierre, whose bloody tyranny 
destroyed every vestige of freedom—aye of even freedom of 
thought, to talk of thE chains of the government of Louis the 
S h' He next accuses th , and all who ree 
maines Grmly attached to the cause and person of their sove- 


reign, of alone meriting the appellation of assassins aud regt- 
cides; but his reasoning on this subject is truly curious. 


What! say those traitors, are not those who have voted for 
the death of the King the regicides? No, the Regicides are the 
persons who took up arms against their nativecountry. It is you 
yourselves who are. The others have voted as judges appointed by 
the nation, and are not obliged to account for their jadgment to any 
one. If they feil into an error, they are in the same circumstances 
as other judges who have e red. They have erred together with 
the intire nation which provoked that judgment, aud urged as it 
were by thousands of addres es sent in from the departments and 
from the districts. They have erredin conimon with. ali the nations 
in Europe who treated with them, and which would be ar this 
very day in peace with them, bad not the-one as well as the other 
been equally the victims of a new Upstart, 

“Bret you, Sirs, who return afier the’storm is over, how do you 
pretend tu justify yourselves for having so unmercifully refused your 
assistance to that King whois \ou affect to lament-- you, to whose 
cupidity he sacrificed the resources of the publie treasary—you, who 
by the perfidy of your counsels drew him intoa labyrinth from which 
he could not be extricated but by your own proper efforts? Why 
did you refuse these gratuitous offerings for which he asked you ? why 
did‘ you refusé him those additional ak ids which your depredations had 

rendered indispensable ? What did the Notables do for him. What, 
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the clergy? Who werethey who incited the States General? Who 
were they who caused a general insurrection through all France, and 
who, when the Revolution had once commenced, found themselves 
capable of stemming the torrent? If you could do it, why did you 
not? If you could not, why reproach others with not having 
stopped it ? 

‘‘ Louis XVI., you’ say, was the best of Kings; did you not 
abandon him in the most cowardly manner, when you saw him in 
that danger to which you had precipitated him? Was it not your 
luty to form a rampart round him with your bodies? Was not that 
she oath which you took that you would defend him to the last drop 
of your blood? If he was the father of his subjects; were you not 
the children of his choice? Was it not for you that he had ren 
himself in debt? Was it not to satisfy your rapacity that he de- 
prived himself of the affection of bis other children, and you left 
him without support, to the mercy of those whom you had irritated 
againsthim ? Was it the business of republicans to defend with their 
tongues, him whom you had not the courage to defend with your 
words ? What would those republicans have to rest upon for their 
support, who, Gpalttasy to their own interest, might have wished 
o savethe King? When you ran away was it not evident that they 
would have sacrificed him and themselves uselessly—that they w ould 
have been the victims of a popular commotion > You exact from 
others a virtue more than human, whilst you yourselves give an 
example of desertion and of felony. 

‘* Lours was no longer King, when his: trial was over: his de- 
sirgation was inevitable ; he could not reign from the instant that 

was deprived of the means of keeping the factious under. It 
follows, that the death of Lours should be imputed—not to those 
who pronounced his condemnation, as the fate of a sick person 
whose lifé is despaired of, is pronounced—but to those who having 
it im their power to arrest his fate in the beginning of a disorderly 
movement, found it more expedient to quit a post so dangerous. 

“ You draw a frightful picture of the Revolution; the more 
frightful it is; the more criminal are you, for it is your work—you 
are the authors of all the calamities which have resulted from it; 
expiate—(you cannot do better)—expiate your cowardice and ingra- 
titude to Louis XVI. by annual sacrifices in the temples. 

“© You do not demand, as you piously express yourselves, but the 
punishment of the great criminals—and it is yourselves who are the 
great criminals ; others might fall into an error ;—that is a question; 
but on your treason no question can be raised. You were the first- 
born of that King—who had every thing from his weakness—you 
have and always ‘will have to reproach yourselves with the crime of 
parricide; and Levis might have addressed you in those last words 
of Casar to Brutus —* Tu queque fili mi!" 

‘¢ How does it happen then, that the first authors of the mar 
tyrdom of Lovrs XVI., the real instigators of our civil commotions, 
are the persons who, in the present day, take tothemselives the parts 
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of accusers ? How happens it that others who have covrageoushy 
braved the revolution in ihe midst of its vicissitades, find themselves 
at once struck, as it were, with stupor, and appear to sufler condem- 


nation from their hypocritical clamours? It is only from tbe singu- 
Jarity of the events, that their’ weak adversaries have become the 
stronger. It is because the enemies of the French name, with whom 
they leagued themscelyes, had, by the advantages of numbers—ten to 
one—got possession of the capital without resistance —‘Lhat when 
ove instant sufficed to efface twenty years of glory and of victory 


those who had fied at the moment of danger, returned in triumph 
behind the baggage wagons, and that thus twenty years of glory 
and of victory, have become twenty years of sacrilege and of 
outrage.” 

Does Mr. Carnot imagine that the whole world has drank 
deeply of the waters of Lethe, and that the anger of the French 
Revolution, and all its attendant train of horrors, ‘ave already 
consigned to oblivion.? It has been, and still may be, a ques- 
tion, difficult, too, of decision, whether the emigrants might 
not have done more good to the cause which they had at heart 
by remaining in France, than by quitting the kingdom. Bat, 
strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless certain, that the first 
regicides had, at a very early period, taken such precautions 
as would prevent the junction of the nobility with their sove- 
reign. It is notorious, that numbers of them were murdered 
hy their own servants and tenants, and that most of the rest 
were sa watched and surrounded, that it was not without ex- 
treme difficulty that they effected their escape. ‘ Nearly the 
whole, too, of those who rentained fell victims to their loyalty, 
and were brought to the scaffold by Mr. Carnot and his sangui- 
nary associates. It is more than probable, therefore, that had 
all the emigrants remained in France, instead of becoming 
protectors to their king, they would only have swollen the list 
of its victims. besides, it is necessary to consider that the 
example of emigration was set by the two brothers of the king, 
and by other members of the royal family, whose attachment 
to the royal.person and cause it would be madness to doubt. 
They all ‘thought that his cause might be better served by tak- 
ingup arms, not against their country, as falsely asserted by this 
jacobinical slanderer, but against the rebels and regic ides’ who 
had disgraced it by their crimes. But this, forsooth, in the 
jargon of this military philosophist, is cowardice, js desertion, 
is felony! Ideot and driveller !—and well would it be for him 
if he were not—if he had not shewn more depravity of heart 
than imbecility of intellect. He must hear, however, that he 
is abhorred by every good and upright character throughout 
Europe, as a PERJURWD REBEL, apd A BASE REGICIDR, We 
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rove our assertion thus ; he bore a commission in the service 
of Louis XVi.to whom he had sworn allegiance ; he broke 
that oath, he rebelled against that sovereign, he sate as his 
judge, and he consigned him to the scaffold. If these be not 
acts of perjury, murder, and regicide, we know not what con- 
stitutes those crimes. And as Citizen Carnot professes to love 
eandour, and to call things by their proper names, it Js fit 
that eandour should be used to him, and that his crimes should 
not be disguised by the varnish of courtly politeness. 

Lis wretched attempt, however, to justify the murder of his 
sovereign, on the plea of necessity—a necessity, too, created 
by the emigration of the nobles, renders him as mach ap 
object of contempt, as he unguestionably is an object of +” 
testation. What is his arguunent—Louis, when stripped « 
the power to subdue faction, ceased to be king, and {it 
‘‘ his destruction was inevitable.” Now, admit‘ing the justice 
of a conclusion which is not more revo}ting to humanity thao 
t@ common sense, it must appear to every man of common 
understanding, that the men who stripped the king of that 
power, occasioned his death. And who were they 3 > Why, 
Robespierre, Carnot himself, and the rest of the jacobinical 
gang. but, to afford a colour of pretext for transferring the 
infamy of this crime from himself to the emigrants, he assumes 
as a fact, what he knows to be a falsehood, that the emigrants 
had it in their power to arrest the king’s fate in the beginuing ! 
The king had it in his power to arrest his own fate indeed, 
before his removal from Versailles, and had he possessed sufh- 
cient resolution to follow the advice of his faithful nobles, the 
rebellion had been crushed in its infancy. How dare he assert, 
in the face of the public, that the emigrants ave great criminals, 
aud that they were the authors of the civil commotions which 
immediately preceded the revolution. It is false, that the 
pation required the death of the king—and Carnot is per- 
tectly aware, that the pretended addresses from the departments 
were fabricated by the jacobins at Paris. One fact, bere, can- 
not escape notice, that in all his attacks on the emigrants, as 
the deserters of their sovereign, and as the authors of his 
death, he. necessarily involves bis present sovereign, and all 
the remaining branches of the royal family, in the charge of 
crune, of felony, and of desertion, and that he intended-so to 
do, is perfectly evident to us, who are, by no meaus disposed 
to compliment his heart at the expence of his head; and we 
mistake our man very much, if he would thank us for such a 
compliment. 

But atrecions as the passages we have noticed certainly are, 
@ne remains sull to be noticed, more atrocious than the rest. 
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‘* Since the perpetually renewed vociferations of the first authors 
of the death of Louis XVI. force those who have voted as judges 
shape! een nselves, though they could not by any means have pre- 
vented, will not be dithcult for the latter to make it evident, that 
that Stay is absolutely conformable to the doctrine taught by our 
schools, saving the permission of Government, extolled, by way of 
excellence, as the doctrine, inasmuch 4s it is the doctrine of Holy 
Writ, supported by the opinion of moralists, who are considered 
the wisest of all antiquity, and the most proper to be for ever quoted 
as authority.” 

Thus are religion and morality enlisted in the service of 
treason and murder! But, as our readers will re adily suppose, 
the assertion remains wholly without proof ; for the solitary 
passage which he has extracted from Tully’s Offices, bears not 
at all upon the point. Another curious specimen of political 
morality, which had escaped the researches of all past writers 
on the subject, is exhibited in the following passage, in which 
the reader will find power made synonymous with right ; and 
Carnot, the regicide, expressing a wish for the perpetuity of 
the Bourbons, the sincerity of which wish, of course, no one 
will be so uncivil as to call in question. 

«© Since then it is power which, in the last resort; decides every 
thing, it is not astonishing that the Jacobins had the right on thei: 
side at first, and after them the Directory, then Buonaparte, and 
finally the Boursons, whose family possessed the right first of all, 
during fourteen centuries, and, I believe, there is nobody in France 
who does not wish that they should continue to enjoy that right ; 
but as it is acknowledged that there is no well-founded right, where 
there is not power, it is therefore necessary to act in such a manue: 
as that the BoursBons may not lose their power, and still more that 
one part of this force may not turn against the other ; now this is, 
nevertheless, that which will happen, if extinguished party be 
kindled afiesh—if the ciedevant Royalist, and the ei-devant Repub- 
licans are distinguished anew—if there be a disposition to date back 
our regeneration from an epoch anterior to that of the Constitutional! 
Charter.” 

That all animosity should be buried in oblivion, as far as 
the infirmity of human nature will admit, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. But is it to be expected that the 
common feelings of humanity can be so subdued and oblite- 
rated, -as to make a monarch regard with the same eye of 
favour, the man who murdered his ‘predecessor, and the man 
who fought to save him; or that the emigrants can hail as 
brethren, and receive as friends, the unjust tyrants who pro- 
seribed their families, set a price on their heads, and subdued 
them of their patrimony’? Does Mr. Carnot expect miracle 
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to be performed, for the mighty purpose of tranguillizing the 


trembling bosoms of the jacobins? But we proceed with our 
extracts. 


The return of the Boursons produced in France an universal 
burst of enthusiasm—they were welcomed with an inexpressible 
overflowing of the heart ; the old Republicans sincerely participated 
inthe common joy. Napotreon had oppressed them i particular 
so very severely. Allthe classes of society had suffered to sucha 
degree, that not a man could be found who did not feel a sort of 
intoxication, and who did not deliver himself up to the most consoling 
hopes ; but the horizon did not remain long uncovered with clouds, 
joy continued but for a moment. Those who returned after such a 
long absence, thought, apparently, to find France as it was in 1789 ; 
but the generation was almost entirely renewed, the youth of the 
present di iy has been bro ught up in other principles ; ; the love of giory 
above all has struck deep root : it has become the most distinguished at- 
tribute of the national character. Exalted by continuai success for 
twenty years it had met with a small degree of irritation by a momen- 
tary reverse—unfortunately it has received a deep wound from the 
conduct of the new sovereign. 

“ Formerly the kings of England came to render homage to the 
kings.of France, as to their sovereiens -—bnut 1 CV NT. has, 
on the contrary, declared to ‘he Prince Recent of Engiana, that 
under God, he owen his crown to him; and when his countrymen 
flew to ineet him, and in order to decree that crown to him by an 
unanimous vote « f Ths nation, he was instructed to answer, that be 
did not wish to receive it from their ag that it was the inheritance 
of his fathers—Then were oui ro closed—they were silent. 

“It is thus that Louis XVIJI. was made to begin his part 
in the midst of us, by the most violent of all outrages which 
a sensible and amiable peoole could receive. However, we had 
made no calculation in our sacrifices to recover the son of Louis 
IX. and of Henry 1V. We smoothed the way to the throne for bim 
by shewing our eagerness to adhere to the, perhaps, inconsiderate 
measures of the Provisional Gc vernmient; in the liveliness of our 
satisfaction we bad spontaneously abandoned our conquests, we gave 
up from our national limits that flourishing Belgium, which joined 
its wishes to our's for its re-nnion to France. A stroke of the pen 
sufficed to make us give up those superb countries which all the forces 
of. Europe would not have been able to take from us in ten years, 
Was Louts, then, under the necessity of imitating the usurpers, who, 
not being able to become kings by theassent of the peuple, make ther- 
seives kings by the grace of God? Did he not know that we have 
had Napo.eon, by the grace of God, and that it was by the grace of 
God that the most powertul have been always, and will be always 
seen to reign ? 

** Lovis caused himself to be preceded by proclamations, which 
promised an oblivion of the past ; which promised to preserve to each 
man his situation, bis honours, his salary. In whet manner have his 
counsellors made him keep his promise? By causiag him to drive 
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from the senate all those who might have appeared gui 

had he n ot promised to forget every thing. But not an 4 ledividu il of 
those against whom the public opinion was raised—not one of 
those who, by the poison of their flattery to NaroLeon, had reduced 
the French to the last degree of debasement. ‘I'bus it appears more 
and more evident, that flattery is the first want of princes, under 
whatsoever title they may reign.” 


This endeavour te render the king odious in the eves of his 
subjects is consistent enough with the part which Carnot has 
uniformjy sustained since the very dawn of the revolution. 
Nor do we quarrel with him for his whining Pe Renate over 
the fate of some minor jacobins who, we are glad to tind, have 
been dismissed from their offices. But surely he ead not 
have needlessly incurred the disgrace of falsehood b V the bold 
unqualified assertion, that not one individual who had flattered 
Buonaparte had been dismissed from the senate, when the dis- 
grace of the Abbé Maury must be fresh in the recollection of 
every man. . 

His boast of the homage formerly paid by the Kings of 
ENGLAND to the Kings of France, as to their sovereigns, may 
serve very well as food to the vanity of an ignorant and cre- 
dulous multitude, who will, no doubt, be led to cone lude, that 
formerly England was a province of France. Asa soldier, he 
might have recommended to a people so paanones ly mae of 


glory, the memorable atchievements of our Edwards and our 


Harrys m France, at Crecy and at A¢ incourt. 
Louis the E ighteer nth is directly charged with a breach of 


promise, with attempts to revive a spirit of party, and to 


rekindle ancient animosities, but as these dangers rest on the 
single assertion of Mr. Carnot, they are no further worthy of 
notiee than as proofs of the severity of his wishes for the per- 
petuation of the reign of the Bourbons. After representing 
the revolution as *€a composition of heroism and cruelty, of 
suhlime ‘touches and monstrous disorders,” he goes on to 
zxemark ;— 


** Had any thing remained to us, after so many labours and so 
many victories, we ‘shen! d iook upon it as a trophy to which we should 
be happy to att: ‘ach our recollections. In like manner an eagerness is 
displayed to force the restitution of every conquest which we have 
made, for fear that there might remain any traces of that glory which 
Republicans had acquired, because that glory was thought to reflect 
shame on the opposite party : but this the same glory | ad become our 
idgl—it absorbed al] the thoughts of tbe 
had obliged them to quit the combat: all the hopes of our youth 
who were making their first campaigns—An unex; 
brought it low; we feel in our heatts a void simiier to that which 
a lover finds who has lost the object of his passiou :—every thing 


- prave soldiers whose wounds 


cted sirohe is 
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which he sees, every thing which he hears, renews his gtief. This sen- 
timent renders our existence uncertain and painful; every one searches 
to disstmulate that wound, which he feels at the bottom of his heart. 
We regard ourselves as brought low, notwithstanding 20 years of con- 
tinual triumphs, because we nave lost one game alone, which uufortu- 
nately was that of honour, and which made the guide of our desti- 
nies. 


So that all the Amor Patrie which he so strongly incul- 
cates, all that defence of the country which he so strongly 
praises, had degenerated, according to lis own unguarded 
confession, Into a thirst for conquest, and a lust of military 
glory. And he abuses the king for having consented to 
abandon the conquests which the republicans had gained. 
It might have occurred to him, notwithstanding his boast of 
sustaining a siege as long as that of Troy, that the com- 
bined forces of the powers who corquefed Paris, might 
have wrested those conquests from France by the sword. But 
it is curious to observe, that this republican philosophist 
makes the whole merit of his favourite people consist in 
their military atchievements; as he makes glory to consist in 
the reduction of fortresses, and the defeat of armies; in other 
words, in the subjugation of independent and unoffending 
nations, in plunder, rapine, cruelty, and Just, in the unrestrained 
gratification of every bad and low passion! Such, stripped of 
the meretricious embellishment with which bis fancy has de- 
corated their characters, were “ the brave soldiers,” the gal- 
lant “ defenders” of their country, who have made glory their 
idol. When Mr. Carnot boasted of “ twenty years of continual 
triumphs,” did he recollect that such countries existed as Spain 
iud Portugal,—countries in which that impulse was first given, 
which roused to re-existence the nations which France had 
overrun, and which shook the power of France herself to the 
centre? He consoles himself, however, with the hope, that.the 
present state of things cannot last, and that the republicans 
must regain their lost credit and consequence. 


‘© Tt is in the constitational chart that we should search for the 
common safety; that contains a guarantee for the safety of us all, 
upon which we can rely—if we do not suffer it to be entrenched 
upon, But it is necessary for this purpose that the truth should reach 
the ears of the sovereign, and that he should not suffer his flatterers 
to cause him to deviate from the dispositions of that fundamental 
law which is his own work. The two chambers must continue to 
display that character which they have already shewn on some occa- 
sions. It is indispensably necessary that the new elections which are 
to take place be not the fruit of cunning or intrigue. The true 
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patriots, that is to say, those who have fought for their country, con- 
stitute every where an immense majority; it belongs to them alone 
to girea good represent: itive body to the nation ; they have only to 
return such citizens as are distinguished for their former probity, the 
fathers of families, the pu chasers of national property, men inte- 
rested in every way to prevent the nation from falling into debase- 
ment, in order that neither anarchy nor despotism should again raise 
their heads.” 

In the eye of this republican, the nation consists of nothing 
but soldiers ; or rather he thinks that none but soldiers ought 
to have weight or authority in the state, or, indeed, any portion 
of civil liberty. In our opinion, they are the only men who 
should not have either weight or authority in France, at this 
juncture ; when the soldier should be sunk in the citizen; 
when the love of country should supersede the love of plun- 
der; and when religious feelings should quell those turbulent 
and vicious passions, which it has been the policy and the study 
of the jacobins to fuster and indulge. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 





— 











MISCELLANIES. 
SCOTTISH EPISCOPACY. 


Quosque tandem abutere nostra patientia. 
Quem ad fiuem sese effrenata jactabit 
Audacia ?---Cic, 
Mr. EpirTor, 

The Number of the Antijacobin Review for September I have this 
moment received, and do frankly confess my surprise at the admis- 
sion into its pages of such a farrago of ignorance and folly as is ex- 
hibited in an article placed at the head of the Wiscel/aneous depart- 
ment, and entitled, ‘* The Siate of Episcopacy in Scotland,” As, 
however, the motives of the writer must be confessed to be alike 
uninteHigible with the construction of his vocables, the article should 
on my part, have been consigned to the contempt which it merits, 
had not you, Mr, Editor, in your own brief castigation of this soi- 
disant ‘‘ Old English Curate,” left it to ‘‘ some of your Scottish 
Episcopalian correspondents to answer those points referred to, or 
considered in this letter, which you yourself refrain from noticing, 
although methinks you had only to refer the gentleman, and your 
readers at large, to the Antijacobin Review, en XX, p. 172, for the 
following ‘‘ decided opinion” on the subject, namely, ‘« that the con- 
duct of those clergy in episcopal orders, who shall henceforth con- 
tinue to officiate in Scotland (and I have no doubt but that the o/d 
English Curate is one of those) incontempt of the authority of the 
prelates of that country, will he defensible on no ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples. In every thing spiritual, that is, every thing essential to the 
nature of a charch, in constitution, doctrine, and discipline, there is 
now the most perfect agreement between the Episcopal Church of 
Scotlai.d, and the United Church of England and Ireland, &c.” 
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This “* decided opinion” } you gave when the bishops and clergy of 
the episcopal church in Scotland unanimously adopted and subscribed 
the articles of the United Church of England and Ireland, so that 
something worse than ignorance of the fact, that the episcopal church 
in Scotland does, with the church of England, state it as her own prin- 
ciple to acknowledge the sovereign over all persons, and in all causes, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, surREME ;"” even malice prepense must 
have actuated the ‘* old” gentleman to accuse “* those returning stnners, 

the quondam Nonjurers, of not enjoying, in honour, the boon which 
the good, the Jearned, and eloquent bishop Horsley obtained for them, 
and that ‘‘ by fulfilling the expectations on w thich it was granted. 
For not only have nine Jong years elapsed since the king's supremacy, 
‘‘ as given by God himself in holy Scripture to all godly princes, that 
is, that they should rule all estates and degrees committed to their 
charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, &c." 
was solemnly recognized and subscribed to by Scottish Episcopaleans ; 
but three years have elapsed since the canon* annexed was framed and 
enacted in an ecclesiastical synod of the Scotch episcopal church. Yet 





_ 


* Whereas, by the Act of the 32d of his present Majesty, entitled 
‘an Act for granting relief to pastors, ministers, and lay persons of 
the E piscopal Communion i in Scotland,” it is enacted, that every such 
minister or pastor shall subscribe a declaration of his assent to the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, therefore no person 
shall hereafter be received into the ministry of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, until he has first subscribed, willingly and ex animo, 
tothe book of Articles of Religion, agreed upon by the archbishops 
and bishops of both provinces of the realm of England, and the 
whole clergy thereof, in the Convocation holden at London in the 
year of our Lord 1562, and has acknowledged all and every the ar- 
ticles therein contained, being in number 39, besides the ratification, 
to be agreeable to the word of God. He shall also solemnly declare 
before the bishop, that he does, from his heart, abhor, detest, and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, 
that princes excommunicated, or deposed by the Pope, or any autho- 
rity of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their sub- 
jects, or any other whatsoever. And he shall, in like manner, ac- 
knowledge, that the king’s majesty, to whom he shall sincerely pro- 
mise to bear true allegiance, i is, under God, the only supreme governor 

within his dominions, having authority to rule all estates and degrees 
codiaaibadl to his charge, clergymen as well as laymen ; and that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought to 
have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm: And together with 
these acknowledgments and declarations, every person, at his ordi- 
nation, shall promise to give due obedience to the canons of this 
Church, and to shew, in all things, an earnest desire to promote the 
peace, unity, and order of that part of the flock of Christ, in which 
he shall be authorized to exercise his miaistry.— Canon IXth. 
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would your clerical correspondent do more than insinuate, that in Scot- 
land ‘an authority is tolerated, over which the state has, and can hai 
no aontroul.” Is the author of such an insinuati Mr. Editor, 
to be tolerated” in society ? or have you not subjected yourself to the 
charge of /ilel for printing and publi shing such wilful calumny: 
Be this as it may, I presume the points which you leave your Scot- 
tish Episcopalean tiling rg rageabss answer are the following knotty 
ones indeed, on which, if his meaning can be come at by his mump- 
ing, ** the head and rae of an offending,” in the old English Curale’s 
eyes, seemtorest. ‘ Union of all ; piscopals i is certainly desirable ; 
but when those of the English order are invited to submit to the 
Scotch bishops, and to place their chapels and endowments undet 
their power, is it too much to require that, with good faith, the 
Scottish Communion Offi e Shall te no longer circulated, but the rite 
be henceforward admiuistered uniformly Mee the Eng] lish Common 
Prayer Book only? If clerical and legal obstacles are to go for no- 
tb ng, it is yet not undeserving consideration, to satisfy the consciences 
and fee] ngs of that | art of the laity of both sexes, who, by inter- 
marriage with Scottish families, become inhabitants of North Bri- 
fain.” Now, Sir, to this very modest requisition let the ‘* clerical 
and legal obstac les” on our side be forthwith opposed. Imprimis, the 
Kth canon of the Scotch Episcopal Church enacts,— 

‘* Whereas it has never been the practice of this Church, nor the 
wish of its Bishops, to interfere direct/y nor indir. ctly with the funds 
or temporalities (the endéwments certainly) of any y congregations, it 
is therefore fully acknowledged, that the right of presentation to any 
charge, is vested in those who furnish the pastor ssUpport ; yet to pre- 
serve the ancient and regular discipline of an episcopal community 
it is hereby enacted, that no presbyter sliall take upon himself the 
pastoral charge of arly congtegation to which he may be presented, 
perore the deed of presentation, (of which a copy is subjoined to the 

anons) te duly pecepeed by the bishop. And no bishop shall insti 
cae to.tug par storal charge any person who has been ordained by ano- 
ther bishop, whether of this Church, or of the United Church of 
wee Tg aud Ireland, except he first shew unto bis bis letters ¢ 
orders, and bring a sufficient testimony of his former good life 
behaviour, as well as give a solemn promise of obedience to 
canons of this Church, in which case no bishop shall refuse to gt 

stitation toa person so presented to the pastoral charge of any con- 
ait eati on, by those t who are authorized to manage its affairs, whether 
Known by the title of churchwardens, vestry, managers, p ropriet: rs 
or directors, teho shull alwa ys have theentire con trol an# man¢ gement 


ne 
ails 


of the Fin nds and te m poralities of thets respect ive ¢ tpels * So m 


0 
for ‘‘ those of the English order being iuvited to place their sheie! 
! endowments under the P wer of the Scottish Bishops,” who are 
both ‘* clerically and legallt y," bound to Jet those “who are 
by the people iiemse lv eS, have the entire control 


i 
efundsandt mporalilt sof their respective 


c 


place, Cancun XVth enacts,--" Whereas 
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sdged by the 30th and 34th articles of the Church of England, that 
uot only the Church in geueral, but every particular national church, 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of 
the church ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things be 
done to edifying. The Episcopal church in Scotland, availing herself of 
this inherent right, hath long adopted, and very generally used, a 
form for the celebration of the Holy Communion, Known by the 
name of the Scotch Communion Office, which form has been justly 
considered, and is hereby consid red, as the authorized service of the 
Episcopal Church in the administration of that Sacrament. And as, 
in order to promote an union among all those who profess to be of 
the Episcopal persuasion in Scotland, permission was lately granted 
by the Bishops to retain the use of the English Office iv all congre- 
gations where the said office had been previously in use, the same 
permission is now ratified and confirmed: And it is also enacted, that 
in the use of the Scotch or English office, no alteration nor interpo- 
lation whatever shall take place, nor shall any change, from the one 
to the other, be admitted, unless it be agreeable to the minister and 
his congregation, and approved of by the Bishop. In respect, how- 
ever, to the authority which sanctioned the Scottish liturgy, and for 
other good and sufficient reasons, it is hereby enacted, that the Scotch 
Communion Office shail be used in all consecrations of bishops, and 
that every bishop, when consecrated, shall give his full assent to it, 
as being sound in itself, and of primary authority in Scotland ; and 
therefore shali not permit its being laid aside, where now used, but 
by the authority of the College of Bishops.” On perusal of this 
canon, Mr. Editor, I cannot ailow myself to doubt, but that both 
you and your readers (not excluding an ‘‘ old English Curate” him- 
self) will acknowledge, that there are such ‘* clerical and legal ob- 
stacles” in the way, as to render it really **‘ too much to require that, 
with good faith, the Scottish Communion Office shall be no longer 
circulated, &c.” For the parpose, however, of ‘* satisfying the con- 
sciences and feelings of that part of the laity of both sexes, who, by 
intermarriage with Scotch families, have become, (and may yet be- 
come) inhabitants of North Britain,” seven years have passed away 
since an edition of the Scotch Communion Office was printed at 
Aberdeen, accompanied with ‘* a copious local illustration, &c." It 
may be had, I believe, of Messrs. Rivington, at the easy charge of 5s. 
sterling money ; and, though the authority of Bishop Horsley may 
not weigh much with ‘an old English Curate,” you will, I trust, for 
the sake of those members of the Church of England, who may, as 
aforesaid, become inhabitants of North Britain by intermarriage, give 
a place (as the book itself has never attracted the notice of an Anti- 
jacobin Reviewer) to the following short letter from Bishop Horsley 
to the author, extracted from page 157. And as it may be said to 
give the coup degrace td ‘* all the clerical and legal obstacles’ of 
your correspondent, I shal} trouble you no further, but, (having been 
nearly 25 years in the ministry,) subscribe myself, 


AN OLD SCOTCH CURATE. 
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To the Editor of the Urania. 
Oa 
Astrological Query. 


Sir, 

In the first number of your work, you say “ we further promise 
ourselves the certainty of enabling the most prejudiced against the 
predictive art, to pronounce either poverty or riches, or any degree 
between, by an attention to the series that will bereafter appear on 
those heads, by the inspection of any infant nativity that may be 
placed in their hands, and the life shall result the accomplishment of 
their prediction. Witt equal facility we will enable them to define 
other particulars, whether the geniture is one of a living person, o1 

where the individual is no longer in existence.” 

Iam not one of those who reject every thing which they cannot 
easily believe, or comprehend; but am willing and desirous first to 

ive it a fair trial. 

I admire the science of astrology if it be real ; but still there hangs 
a doubt on my mind, whether it can be relied on with confidence fo 
a developement of futurity. 

If you are capable of accomplishing what you profess, and pro- 
mise in your first number, as above quoted, I am certain you wiil not 
decline inserting the following, by way of trying the skill of your 
correspondents, in this occult branch of learning. 

I have a friend, who was born exactly at 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 26th July, 1784, at Poole, in the county of Dorset, which | 
believe lies in latitude 50° 42’ north, and longitude 2° west from Lon- 
don ; now if you, or any of your correspondents, can cast the nati- 
vity of this man, so as to point out to me his disposition and situation 
in life, with the leading events which have occurred to him since his 
birth, and other particulars ¢olerally correct, (for I will not be too 
exact upon you) I will believe, and acknowledge, that astrology is of 
divine origin, and well worthy the study of mankind, : and I will hence- 
forward apply myself assiduously in assisting the work you have so 
nobly begun, by every means in my power 

My friend above alluded to, has already had his nativity cast by a 
professor of astrology, and his observations have proved not to be 
altogether without foundution. 

If through the medium of your desirable and entertaining publica- 
tion, you think proper to comply with my wishes, I will afterwards 
gend you a copy of the nativity just mentioned, accompanied by a 
general outline of my friend's life, character, &c. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


DIDYMUS 
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SOCINIANISM. 





In our review of the Bishop of St. David's admirable tract on the 
repeal of the Jate act against blasphemy, we took occasion to notice 
the rapid progress of Socinianism in the metropolis and its vicinity ; 
and the manceuvres employed to impose on the credulity of the lower 
classes in the Borough of Southwark. We have just received a 
communication from a correspondent, containing some further proofs 
of the aciivity of the Unitarians in that district. We beg leave to 
point the attention of our readers, more particularly to the Llasphe- 
mous and lying assertion of a man who calls himself the Reverend 
Robert Aspland, that ‘‘the Doctrine of the Atonement is incon- 
sistent with the Moral Character of God !” Such, then, is*the 
consequence of the late repeal of the act against blasphemy, that the 
grossest libels on our Creator are uttered and promulgated with 
impunity ; whereas, if any man were bold enough to write anything 
like such a libel on any minister of ne crown, the Attorney- General 
would instantly file a hg wane vec information against him. Is this to/e- 
ration ? If it be, we hesitate not to pronounce it an unwarrantable 
and wicked toleration, Let the ARcuHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; in 
whose immediate diocese these horrid blasphemies are most profusely 
circulated, attend to such proceedings, and take some decisive steps 
for their suppression. We put it to his Grace to say, what the effect 
must be on the great majority of mankind, who are comparatively 
ignorant and uninsiructed, if they are brought to disbelieve the doc- 
trine of the atonement, with Mr. Robert Aspland, and to believe in 
“* the fival happiness of all mankind” with Mr. W. Vider. Atall 
events, it is his Grace’s duty so far to sakodiabed his authority, or his 
influence, as not to suffer the fundamental doctrines of C hristianity 
to be thus openly denied, in his own diocese, or, indeed, in any part 
of this Christian country, without; at least, some direct effurt, either 
to punish the blasphemers, agreeably to the practice of our wiser and 
better ancestors, to counteract the ruinous consequences of their auda- 
city, or to renew the old law, the repeal of which, it has always 
been our opinion, attaches a foul stigma on the country. 

We have seen another printed slip of paper, in which the worthy 
and indefatigable Rowland Hill, who, we blush to say it, has.some 
pretension to prefix Reverend to his name, informs his besotted fol- 
lowers, that he administers the sacrament, on certain evenings, at a 
Methodist Chapel, in Orange Street. Is there, then, no ecclesiastical 
discipline, no spiritual authority, no church, in the country ? Of are 
we to consider the act of toleration, with its new explanatory version, 
as an act for the gers at of Schism, and for the encouragement of 
Heresy ? If this session be suffered to pass, without any attempt on 
the part of the Primate, to remedy these ev ls, we shall feel it to be 
our duty to speak more plainly to his Grace than we have wiRerto 
done. We are attached to the Church of England from principle — 
on principle we ever have supported, and ever “shall support it ;—not 
like courtiers and parasites, with phic ant backs and oily tongues, but like 
bonest and zealous Christians, anxious to fight the good fight of faith. 
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Apropos to Rowland Hill—some stupid writer, on that stu; 
duction, the European Magazine, has composed a senseless paneg 
on him, ycleped a Biographical Sketch ;—and ~~ eulogy on the 
leader of the Methodi sts, proceeds, forsooth, from the Crown a 


pyy 
Bille ses 
ae 


PROGRESS OF SOCINIANISN 
To the Editors of the Antijacelin me Ww. 

GENTLEMEN,—It has often given me much pleasure to observe 
your zeal and energy in the defence of divine truth, as contained in the 
doctrina! articles of the Church of England, which appear to me to 
be péffectly consistent with the word of God in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

T could not but agree with you also in your observations respecting 
the repeal of the Act original! y made to check the blasphemy of those 
Socinians, or Infidels, who call themselves Unitarians, Surely it 
appears a bad sign of the times, as it respects divine truth, that sucl 
an Act should be repealed without one word being said in support of 
the grand essential doctrine cf Christianity, the Trinity in Unity. 
At the same time, I have no doubt you would not rach thay of any 
thing like persecution, on account of sentiments in religion, so long 
as the parties do not offend against the peace and good order of so- 
ciety. But 1 should not have troubled you on this occasion, with 
my thoughts upon a subject, in which you are much better judges, 
and more powerful advocates, than I can be, bad not the in- 
closed paper been put into my hands, which I think it proper you 
should see, and thereby cbserve how busy these Socinian Infid 
are, in aiming to do all the mischief they can to the religious world. 

I leave it te your good understanding, and zealous Jove of truth, 
to make such mse of the paper as you think proper ; but it would 
give me muci pleasure to see in your valuable publication some anti- 
dote against such rank poisor n about to be administered in St Th 
mass Street. With best wishes for your success in the cause of trut 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your most humble Servant, 
C. R 

London, Oci, $1, 1814. 


4 Course of Sunday Evening Lect: “" s, which will le delivered at t 
Untiarian Chapel, St. Thomas's Street, Southwark ; Commencir 
November Gth, 1814. Service to de win at Half-past Six a’ Clo 
precisely. 


1814. 
Nov. 6. Rey, THOS. BELSHAM. Comparative View of the Pre: 
sent and the preceding Age with re 


i 
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spect to the Advantages for The- 

ological Toquiry. 

13. Rev. ROB. ASPLAND. ‘The Doctrines of Christianity 
considered as a Branch of its 
intergal Evidence. 

20. Rev. J. GILCHRIST. Popular Prejudices against Uni- 
tarianism considered. 

27. Rev. W. VIDLER. General View of the Unitarian 
Doctrine. 

Dec. 4. Rey. JOHN EVANS. Statement of the Christian Doc- 
trine as exhibited in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

11. Rev. THOS. REES. The Objections to the Doctgine 
of the Trinity. 

Rev. ROB. ASPLAND. The Doctrine of the A onemet 

unsupported by Scripture. 


. Rey. J. GILCHRIST. On the Birth of Christ. 












a 
CO 







Jan. 1. Rev. W. VIDLER. The Doctrine of Two Natures 

in Christ. 

. Rev. JOHN EVANS. The Universality of the Divine 

Love. 

15. Rev. THOS. REES. On the Personality of the Holy 
Spirit. 

22. Rev. ROB. ASPLAND. ‘The Doctrine of the Atonement 
inconsistent with the Morad Cha- 
racter of God!!! 

29. Rev. J. GILCHRIST, Prepossessions of Education the 

great Obstacle to the Under- 

standing of the Holy Scriptures. 





D 















Feb. 5. Rev. W. VIDLER. Flection and Reprobation. 
12. Rev. JOHN EVANS. Final Perseverance of the Saints. 
19. Rev. THOS. REES. The Deity of Jesus Christ not 
taught in the Old Testament. 
26. Rev. ROB. ASPLAND. General Considerations on the 
Doctrine of the Atonement. 
Mar. 5. Rev. THOS. BELSHAM. The proper Humanity of Christ 
argued from the Language and 
Conduct of his Associates and 
Historians. 
12. Rev. J. GILCHRIST. Our Lord’s Doctrine concerning 
himself, 
19. Rev. W. VIDLER. The Resurrection of the Wicked, 
an Argument for their final Sal- 
vation. 





26. Rev. ROB. APSLAND. The Creation of ail things by 


Jesus Christ. 
April 2, Rey. JOHN EVANS. The Folly and Wickedness of 


oe * 
Bigotry 
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9. Rev. THOS. REES. The Titles and Offices of Christ 


consistent with his Humanity. 
16. Rev. J. GILCHRIST. On the Worship of Jesus Christ 
23. Rev. W. VIDLER. The FinalHappiness of all man- 
kind!!! 
30. Rev. JOHN EVANS. The Grounds of Christian Unity. 
May 7. Rev. ‘THOS. REES. Practical Importance of the Uni- 
tarian Doctrine. 


*4* The Treasurer will attend in the Vestry every Evenirg after Ser- 
vice, to receive the Subscriptions of those who may be disposed io 
contribute to the Support of these Lectures. 


GS 


The British claimand right to the Islands in the lay of Passamaquoddy 
(Concluded from p. 378.) 
St. John, New-Brunswick, July 1st, 1806. 


Sir, 
Tre administration of the government of this province, having in 
the absence of lieutenant-governor CarLeton, devolved on me as 
president of the council. I have had the honour to receive your 
letter of the 29th April last, respecting the seizure and condemnation 
of the American sloop Falmouth, and the declaration published by 
Mr. Leonagp, subsequent thereto in the Royal Gazette. 

Mr. Leonarp having acted in this business without my concur- 
rence, or that of the superior officers of the customs at this place, 
I have, in compliance with your desire, requested him to abstain from 
seizing any American vessels that may be found in situations similar 
to that of the sloop Falmouth, until further instructions may be re- 
ceived from his Majesty's ministers on that subject 

[ have no doubt of his compliance with this request, as the impro- 
priety of any act that may interrupt the harmony now subsisting 
between Great-Britain and the United States of America must be ap- 
parent to him. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Sir, your most obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
(Signed) G. G. LUDLOW. 
Anthony Merry, Esq. Sc, Ge. Ge. 


Saint John, 10th June, 1806 
Sir, 

I presume from the papers enclosed by you to Lieutenant Governor 
Car.eton, or the officer exercising the government of New-Bruns- 
wick in his absence, that Mr. Mapison, the American Secretary of 
State, is not in possession of all the papers respecting the trial of the 
Sloop Falmouth, nor of the facts which Jed to that seizure, or that 
he has not made you acquainted with them ; and it may not be im- 
proper for me to apprize you of the nature of my commission from 
his Majesty, which is to prevent any infringement of the 3d article 
of the definitive treaty of peace between Great-Britain and America 
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--my being furnished w ith a commission as a preventive officer in the 
service of his majesty’s customs, was intended merely to strengthen 
my hands in the execution of my duty as superintendant of trade and 
fisheries, in preventing an infringement of eer article of the treaty 
—but Mr. Mapison, considering me as a subordinate officer, seems to 
I nticip ate my being admonished by the iods administering the Go- 

ernment here, for doi ing my duty in pursuance of his M: yesty 's ime 

structions, and commission, in preventing a trade highly injurious to 
Great-Britain, at the <i ry line between New- Brunswick fe 
the states of America, 

I beg leave to enclose for your information an account of the trial of 
the sloop Falmouth, and a copy of my letter tothe President of the 
council on the subject of your’s enclosed to him—from delica cy to the 
officers of his Majesty's customs for New-Brunswick, and the Ameri- 
can custom house officers at the boundary line, much of the testimo- 
ny has been withheld from publication, I am induced to send you 
these papers, because, upon my enquiry at the Register office here yes- 
terday, to know if a copy of the proceedings of the court had been 
sent to the government of America respecting the trial of the sloop 
Falmouth, I ‘found no proper steps had been taken to procure them ; 
a@ithough the Register had declared his readiness to furnish them, 
which led me to doubt whether they are desired, from your enclosures 
on the subject, and the extract of a letter to the custom house officers 
at Moose Island, from Mr. Gatvatin, the Secretary of the Treasury; 
| apprehend that no further enquiries are wished to be made on the 
part of the American Governmeit, and it is expected every thing will 
in consequence of the steps already taken, return into the !ate channel 
guietly, which has appeared so much against the Trace of his Ma- 
jesty’s colonies—the extract alladed to is as follows—‘‘ In conse- 
quence of your Jetter relating to the seizure of the sloop Falmouth, 
which was laid before the president ; the subject bas been discussed 
by the Secretary of State and the Ambassador of Great-Britain ; the 
latter has written to the Lieatenant Governor of New-Brunswick, 
that the mode hi:herto adopted with the tacit consent of both countries 
for loading of vessels and the use of the waters in the bay of Passa- 
maquoddy be continued, until the su byect in dispute be determined 
by the two governments, I presume the refore that American vessels 
will experience no further interruption.” [t is my wish and has 
already been my aim to pay attention to all the rights of the subjects 
of the United States: and to cultivate harmony with them in the 
discharge of my official duties, but consistently with these, I conceive 
that I cannot connive at any illegal traffic within what I conceive as 
the prescribed limits of my ‘district. 

I have never hindered the vessels of the United States from navigat- 
ing the waters in dispute in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, and to anchor 
for fair purposes, but this is not satisfactory, their object appears to 
be to carry on a contraband trade, and to be the carriers of our fish 


and lumber to the West Indies, by which the colonies have suffered 
mach, 
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I am in daily expectation of instructions from his Majesty's Minis« 
ters in Gonsaqpencs of the representations which have wd ion to 
them ona this subject, and in the mean time, I hope that the explana- 
tion I have given of my conduct and the motives will meet your ap- 
probation, 

I have the honour to be, 
with great regard and respect, 
your very obedient aud humble servant, 


(Signed) GEOBGE LEONARD, 
Anthony Merry, Esq. dml assador of his Majesty 


to the United States, ‘Se. wth tS ec, 


St. John, 26th June, 1806. 
Sir, 

In consequence of the letter from Mr. Merry which I commu- 
nicated to you, respecting the seizure and condemnation of the sloop 
Falmouth, and your subse quent declaration published in the Royal 
Gazette ; I think it incumbent on me to request that you will abstain 
from any seizures of American vessels that may be found in the 
Bay of Passamaquoddy, in situations similar to that of the sloop 
Falmouth, until further instructions may be received from his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers on that subject. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G.G. LUDLOW. 
The Hon. George Leonard, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 


Wash ington, 22a | July, 1806. 
SIR, 

I received on the 16th inst. the honour of your letter of the 18th 
of last month, with its inclosures, the information contained in 
which has been very acceptable to me. 

No answer having as yet reached me to the letter which I addressed 
on the 29th April, to Lieutenant Governor CarLrron, or the offi- 
cer exercising the Government of his Majesty's Province of New- 
Brunswick, which must have been received, since it gave occasion 
for your writing to me; Iam without the necessary official infos- 
mation to enable me to reply to the complaints which had been stated 
to me by the American secretary of state, respecting the seizure and 
condemnation of the American sloop Falmouth, and the letter which 
had. been published by you in the Royal Gazette, published at St. 
John, and as Mr. Maorsown has not brought forward these complaints 
again in our conversations, I can have nothing to communicate to 
you at present in regard to them. 

But as it is probable that they will become matters of future dis 
cussion between me and this government, when I shall be at some 
joss for a map, ona scale suthciently large to assertain correctly the 
situation of the several Islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, andthe Bay 
of Fundy, as well as the entrance of the river Saint Croix, 1 think 
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that it may eventually be much for the good of his Majesty's 


service that I should avail myself of the opportunity you have afford- 
ed me of corresponding with you, by taking the liberty to request of 
you to furnish me, as soon as it can be procured, with such a map 
or chart. 
[ have the honour to be, with great truth and regard, 
Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
ANTHONY MERRY. 

George Leonard, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 


St. John, New-Brunswick, 20th August, 19806. 
Sir, 

Ir is with great satisfaction that I acknowledge the honour of receiv- 
ing your letter of the 22d of July. [ may now contemplate a hope 
of a speedy inquiry into the evils which have for a long time existed 
in this quarter of his Majesty’s territory; by the possession of 
ee Frederick, and Dudley Islands, in the Bay of Passamaquodcy, 
by American subjects ; these evils have much increased since the 
president of the council for this province has given orders to the 
Smsiriabinicet of Trade, &c. to ‘abstain from any seizures of 
American vessels that may be found in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, 
in situations similar to that of the sloop Falmouth ;’ which I under- 
stand you are informed of by the president. 

This order with Mr. Gatratry’s letter to the Custom House 
Officer at Passamaquoddy, (of which I sent you an extract) has been 
industriously circulated through the Northern States, and has given 
confidence to the subjects of America to resort with their vessels in 
1umbers, double to any former period, to be the carriers of the 
produce of these colonies tc foreign markets, and to the ports of con- 
sumption within the States, and to carry on acontraband traffic within 
the limits of the sarne, where no interruption is now given ia conse- 
quence of the above mentioned order. 

From 50 to upwara's of 100 American vessels at times within ten 
days past, have been seen receiving cargoes from British vessels in the 
waters in that Bay, bei\g the waters co: iceived to be within the boun- 
dary of his Majesty's colonies, by the treaty of peace with America 
in 1783, upon which subject you will be able to form an opinion 
from the charts or plans | here with have the honour to send you. 

It may be a doubt, how far Iam justified in ebeying the order 
given by the president of the council here, as my instructions direct, 
that through the governcr or lieute yale nip it Pee I am to receive 
trom his Majesty's ministers, any orders or instructions which may 
be a t necessary. 

Under these circumstan ces I have felt it my duty to transmit copies 
of Mr. Mapison’s letter to you, and your's to the president, with 
my letters to you, and to - president, and his order thereon; to 


Mr. Wispuam, his Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
The great concerns of Din laion at this time, may prevent any 
hutice of these papers at presen t in the mean time possession of the 
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Islands, and the waters surrounding them, are held by American 
subjects, to the manifest injury of these colonies, and the British 
interests in general ; and every concession on our part gives boldness 
to their measures against us. 

These islands are the asylum of deserters from the British navy and 
army, criminals, and absconding debtors from Nova-Scotia and New- 
Brunswick. 

You may ask why the British vessels discharge their cargoes inte 
American vessels, agd not go on to the places of consumption in the 
states of America—I beg leave to refer you for information to the 
pamphlet I enclosed you, page 25th, the argument of Mr. Cnipman 
the solicitor-general, on the trial of the sloop Falmouth, who was 
employed as the British agent in settling the boundary line between 
this Province and the States of America, who is in possession of all 
the documents respecting that boundary, and who will, I have no 
doubt, with much satisfaction, furnish you with any information in 
his power, which you may require on the subject; and at all times 
you will please to command me. 

I enclose to you copies of twe charts, one of which gives the 
situation of the Isiands upon a large scale, the other gives the mouth 
of the St. Croix at Joe’s point, as decided by the commissions;s, to 
whom the question was referred under the fifth article of the treaty 
of amity, commerce, and navigation, and the two passages from 
thence into the Bay of Fundy ; these charts will elucidate the argu- 
ment above referred to. 

I have the honour to be, 
with great respect and esteem, your 
Excellency's most obedient 
humble servant, 
GEORGE LEONARD. 

P. S. No further application has been made bere, to the Register 
of the Court of Vice-Admiralty, for~ the papers mentioned in Mr 
Maptison’s letter to you. 

His Excellency Anthony Merry, Esq. 


Pa c. Pa Gc. oc. 



















































































































































To the Hononrable Garrirr G. Lunttow, Esq. President of His 


Sik 
Masestry’s Counci!, and Commande r-in..chief of the Province of 
New-Brunswick, &c. &c. &c. 
The joint Address of His Majesty's Council, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Province of New-Eirunsupick in General Assem- 


bly. 





























Sir, 
Havine long entertained a confident hor e, that the possession of 
Moose Island, Dudley Island, and Frec jerick Island, in Passamae 
guoddy Bay, usurped by the State of NM jassachusetts, would never 
be sanctioned by any act or avowed a acqt jiescen ce on the part of his 
Mayjesty’s government ; but, that his Majesty's indisputable right 
to these islands would, in due time 13.1 
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with very great concern, that we now find, from a passage in a 
letter from Mr. Merry to your honour, stating the commuuications 
made to him by Mr. Madison, the American Secretary of State on 
the subject of these islands, that the United Staies do actually con- 
sider their present possession as having been so sanctioned ; and 
that they are prepared to construe his Majesty's forbearance in this 
behalf, as having already warranted their claim of an entire right 
to these islands. 

In the letter above referred to, Mr. Merry states, “that the 
American minister observed to him, that since his Maszgsty's 
government have allowed the United States to remain in possession 
of the above mentioned Islands, the waters which surround them, 
to the distance to which the jurisdiction of any territory is usually 
understood to extend, ought equally to be considered as American ; 
and added, that although he could not properly refer on this occasion 
to the convention between his Majesty and the United States con- 
cluded in London, on the 12th May 1803, because it had not been 
ratified, nevertheless, by that convention, the Isiands in question 
were declared to belong to the United States; an arrangement 
which would probably be confirmed whenever the matter of the 
boundary line between the two territories should again be brought 
into discussion ; the more so because it was not the article respecting 
the eastern boundary on the side of New-Brunswick which occa- 
sicned the conveation to remain unratified.” 

As a hope may be entertained, that the convention referred to by 
Mr. Mapison, respecting these Islands, may not yet be ratified, we 
request your honour to transmit to his Masgsty’s ministers this 
our joint address on a subject of such importance to his Masesty’s 
government, and the rights and interests of his faithful subjects in 
this Province, 

After the full discussion of the question of right to these Islands, 
in the correspondence between His Masesty’s Ministers and his 
excellency the Lieutenant governor of this Province, on former occa- 
sions, particularly his excellency’s dispatch to his Grace the Duke of 
Portland, dated 5th August, 1799, and the letters and documents therein 
mentioned, it may be thought superfluous to do more than generally 
to refer to those papers on the present occasion. We trust, however, 
that the magnitude of the object will justify our attempis to bring 
within a small compass the result of those discussions, adding there- 
to some further observations which more immediately press upon our 
atteation, and which we hope will merit the consideration of his 
Masgsty’s Ministers. 

That part of the second article of the treaty of peace between 
his Masestry and the United States, which respects the present 
question, is expressed as follows :—** East by a line to be drawn along 
the middle of the River St. Croix from its mouth in the Bay of Fun- 
dy, to its source, &c. comprehending all Islands within twenty leagues 
of any part of ‘the shores of the United St ates, and lving between 
lines to be drawn due East from the points where he. nloreaaid 
boundaries between Nova-Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on 
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the other shall respectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlant’ 
Ocean ; except such IsJands as now are, or heretofore have beer 
within the limits of the said Province of Nova-Scotia.’ 

The islands hereby granted, are evidently such, and such only, as 
are within twenty leagues of the coast, and also lie between those 
parallels of latitude by which the shores of the ceded country are 
limited at their northern and southern extremities. Hence 4ll islands 
not within those parallels, however near they may be to the shore, 
are clearly excluded from the grant; and of those which are within 
the parallels, all such as then were or ever had been within the limits 
of Nova.Scotia are also excluded. From the treaty of peace, there- 
fore, the United States can derive no shadow of claim to the islands 
in question ; and his Majesty’s original right to them remains entire 
and incontestable. For, we believe, it has never been controverted, 
even by the American government, that these Islands, always before 
the treaty ef peace, were comprehended within the limits, and con- 
stituted a pait of the province of Nova Scotia, which it was the 
obvious intention of the treaty to reserve to his Majesty by its utmost 
limits. A reference to the original boundaries of the province, in 
Sir Wirttam Atexanper’s Patent, and to the description of the 
boundaries in all the commissions to his Masxzsty’s governors of the 
province, and the actual grant of two of these islands to Francis 
Bernarp and others, by Letters Patent, under the Seal of the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, bearing date the 30th of October, 1765, place 
this fact beyond all dispute. 

These islands, at the time when the province of New-Brunsw “i 
was erected, in the year 1784, were all possessed and inhabited t 
his Masesry’s subjects; they were, by an act of the Sentra 
Mastibahile of the province, passed in January 1786, for ee 
of dividing the several counties into towns or parishes, expressly 
made a part of the parish of West Isles, in the county of C eabtiaiee 
and their inhabitants yielded obedience to the laws of the province 
- ies which they were called upon tf 

established and appointed in 


but consider it as a matter of serious 


hese island iS, she rtly after usurpe i by 
id hitherto continued, has given rise to 

night on the part of that state, founded mere! 

on that 28S] 

“We now bes leave _ briefly to hint at some of the mischiefs and 

inconveniences which have resulted from tl lis continued usurpation. 
Very large quantities of lumber, furnished from the neighbouring e 
parts of th province, are purch ised by the American sub) jects and 
carried to these islands for exportation ; which lumber is paid fot 
with prohibited articles from the United States ; and they in the same 
manner engross almost the whole of the produce of the fisheries 
among these islands, which is also paid for in the same manner. And 
thus we sustain : donbie nyury. The West sare islands arein a 


ereat micasure precluded from receiyi ing their supp! lies of fish an 
~~ 





mber in British bottoms ; and Jarge quan 
re introduced into this province, to the great 
il interests of Great Britain, as well 
‘ders residing here. 
Their situation enables the inhabitar 
avery great proportion of the plaister tig 
bouring province of Nova Scotia, which is now become of great mag 
nitude and extent; whereby his veh sty's subjects are deprived of 
i very highly valuable carrying trade i 
These islands are become pfs 
disorderly persons of every descripti 
his Masesty's service, 
re sisted, 
By the possession of these islands, great 
conveyance, in small vessels, of contraband articles « 
tion to various parts of this pr vince and Nova Sc 
ait British merchant can have no egual comp roe wit! 
traders even in the sale of British and West Ind ¢ 
on the contrary, if these islands were in the possession of bis Ma iJes- 


; 


ty's subjects, very large quantities of fish and Jon nber would be thereby 

furnished by them for the supp! 1 West India islands ; 
be present ruinous contraband trade or ally interrupted ; and avery 
veneficial carrying trade in the arti r plaister of 

measure secured. For, if the Americans were d isp rer of these 
lands, there is no other situation in that neigh boar eer which could 


Paris in a great 


S 


give them the advantages and opportunities, to injure he trade of th 
province, which they now enjt vy. 

To these considerations it may be added, el e of hostilities 
ut any time with the mee 1 States, or countenar ca sa by them t 
hostile attacks from any other country, the provi nce, by the possession 

f theseislands, would, in that quarter, be rendered more secure from 
ittack and capable of defence. 

Impressed with the importance of the foregoing considerations, we 
indulge the hope, that the transmission of this address by your anche 
to his Masesty's ministers, may be productive of important benefits 
to the interests and welfare of his Mazesty’s subjects in this pro- 

ee 


} 
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(Signed) SEORGE D. LUDLOW, 
Speaker of the Council. 

BOTSFORD, Speaker 
House of Assembly. 


The possession of these islan + TNS been recently resumed by 
his Majesty's government for t trust, hey will never be ceded to the 
United States, but retained as essentia ly necessary to the trade, navi- 
gation and fisheries, of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. We hope 
that whilst we have such a naval force on that station, and such an 
army to co-operate with it, that Penobscot will be taken possession 
of, and a new boundary line established between New Brunswick, 
and the United States. We could say much on this important subject, 
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brit at present we refer our readers for more detailed information upon 
it, to Knox's Extra Official Papers, published by Debret. To Mr. 
Leonard, the public are yreatly indebted for his firmaess, persever- 
auce, and public spirit, and we trust 4is services will not be overlooke: 
by government. 
EDITOR. 
EE 


The Substance of the Reply of William Harrisoa, Esq. lefore the 
é 


L 
Select Commitiee of the House of Commons, on East India-luilt 
shipping, on Tuesduy, June 28, 1814, on the whole case. 
(Concluded from Page 400.) 

“« T will now advert to the witnesses set up to contradict the body of 
respectable gent!emen whose names have been before this committee. 
We have had a Mr. Fermor anda Mr. Stovald. We have also had 
one or two purveyors, who went down in the mail and — coaches, 
into the country to mark timbér purchased for the navy, who, being 
merely sent down into the country for the perpose of marking timber, 
neither have or profess to have any extensive opportunity of forming 

any general judgment upon the subject to which their evidenee refers 

«’ Mr. Stovald, the only timber dealer, gives you a great deal « 
inconsistent evidence, but upon which at present 1 shall not make anys 
comment. We have had him a second time, for the purpose of 
correcting the answers he gave the first day. I donot claim the 
benefit of his opinions upon the first day, which he in part et 
voured to retract on the second, but I have a right to ave his faets 
He says he is in the habit buying 10,060 er 12,000 oe 
annum, and he says /e never found any diffic ulty whatever in sup- 
plying his customers; that & buys timber for northern custom °rs 
who use a smaller description of timber. It is rather extraordinary 
that this man, who buys tor the purpose of sending 10 or 12,000 load 
of timber to the north of England, should be able to supply Mr 
Morris with 12 or 1500 loads of timber, ard Mr. Bovcher with 12 of 
1500 loads of Jarge size out of his lots of timber, if large timber was 
$0 scatce. Indeed, he says that Mr. Boucher had-told him that be 
might-quote him (Mr. Boucher) for having purchased 3 or 4000 
loads, instead of 1000 or 1500, annually out of bis lots. Ths d& 
cidedly proves the fact, that this gentleman was not only able 
purchase 1 or 12,000 loeds for the northern market, but that be foun 
4 or 5000 loads of large timber amongst it. This shews, upon the 
admission of their own witness, that there is no scarcity-of timber i 
the market; and also shews, that it is not very difficult even to ret 
large timber ; for, accordiug tO this m iD *s festime ny, one third of the 
timber which he pure has et was large timber, altheugh he bought fot 
the northern counties, and for- customers who only wanted simalier 


t 


it 


timber, anc -of course Sooked out for timber to suit their demands 

Now, such is the evidence of Mr.-Stovald, the only timber dealer that 
' es 

has been called to support this case of scarcity. Other witnesses 


sv 


were saimmoned touttend, J r, Henry. Upton, of -Péetworth,- Mr 
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mas Hilb of Eliham;-Mr. Tellfor . Bingle, a clerk of Mr. 
Richardson's, and others, whom I was anxious to cross examine upon 
he subject, but who have not been called. 

‘‘ Who have they calied ? Why this galloping Mr. Fermor, who 
just have leaped over hedges and ditches for the purpose of this 
isee He has been called to contradict Mr. Bull’stestimony. What 
es Mr Fermor do? Lustead of going or writing to Mr. Bull, for the 
pose of obtaining leave to see the estates under his n.anagement, 
or the means of ku wing them, he calls upon him without any pre- 
vious notice whatever, on the last ride ot his survey, as he calls it, 
about five o'clock in the m rning, J Mr. Bull having preyicusly gone 
out at three o'clock upon other business. This was a little usiucky 
certainly ; instead of going, as he ought to have done in propriety, 
inthe first instance, to apprise Mr. Bull of bis wish to go over ihese 
estates, he.calls on the last day, no doubt knowing Mr. Buil would not 
be at home, Sir, I assert that | am in a condition , if it had been 
wise for me at this late period of thesession to offer further evidence 
to the committee, to contradict the sta hemepis of these witnesses, 
who have been called on the etber side, and to confirm the ¢ testimony 
of the gentlemen whose names have been first mentioned. But 1 am 
afraid I should not be justified, at this advanced period of the year, 
in unposing further labours upon the committee by the investigation 
of such testiinony... I should have shewn it to have been quite im- 
possible to pay the least respect to the testimony of Mr, Fermor, 
Sir, Lhave had but one opinicn upon the subject, from every descrip- 
tion of persons I have asked, as to the practicability of maging, 
within the same period of ume, any such survey to any useful pur- 
pose, as he bas stated himself to have made, which shews, that it is 
ottenly impossible that the evidence of Mr. Fermor can for a moment 
weigh with the committee. Who is Mr. Fermor? He says he is not 
employed by Messrs. Larkins and Morris ;_ but it appears at the close 
f his examination, that he was eay eae d on their bebalf through a 
vir. Dixon, who is connec with Messrs. Larkins and Morris. Mr, 
‘crmor at first says, he does not know that Mr. Dixon has anything to 
do with Messrs. Larkins th Morris, and yet immediately afterwards 
confesses, that he knows that Mr. ey transacts business for Messrs. 
Larkins and Morris. 

‘Next comes a Mr. Staples, who is directly connected with 
Messrs. Larkins and Morris, and they have given their opinion so 
breadly and direct! > that 1 am not surprised that they should be 
ewe to collect testimony to support th ei opinion. The purp rt 

his evidence is, po there is not much wood in the county of 
hent. Up nthe Canterbury or Church woods, he is asked, ‘ Are you 
acquainted with the wocd near Canterbury, or rather the wood which 
belongs to ‘he church near Canterbury ? ‘ I have been in some parts 
of the Boughton woods. 1 have nota perfect kuowledge of those 
woods. [know some parts of them.’ ‘ It is a very large district of 
wood, I believe ;’ ‘Yes it is.’ ‘Of what size and quality is the 
wood, as far as you have observed it?’ * To the best of my know4 
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ledge, there are not two thousand trees in the whole range of woods 
that would mete at sixty feet.’ 

‘* Sir, this gentleman, who tells you that he has not a perfect 
knowledge of these woods, and who only knows some part of thei 
undertakes to say that there are not two thousand trees in the whole 
range of woods that would measure at sixty feet. There are honour- 
able members of the House of Commons who know this wood, to 
whom I leave his evidence. One of my learned friends alludes to 
this witness’s testimony as a fair specimen of the nature of their 
evidence, in contradiction of our case. I have ro objection to such 
a specimen of the evidence by which our timber case is to be de- 
stroyed. Sir, I say the evidence adduced on behalf of my clients, 
stands unshaken and wncontradicted by our opponents, and distinctly 
and positively shows, that every timber dealer has been able, at ail 
times, to find alundant supplies of that article to meet his wants from 
his own connections, and without interfering with others. That 
evel the home counties are not exhausted, nor are they Jikely to be 
exhausted ; and whatever scarcity there might have been some years 
ago in those counties, the demand has never yet been such as to drive 
the timber dealers to seek for a supply in the more distant parts of 
the country. Our witnesses decidedly prove that there are large 
sources of supply in the country which have never yet been touched 
[ am justified, therefore, in saying, that our evidence completely 
negatives all apprehension of scarcity. 

** One of the arguments used by my learned friends, to shew that 
there isa scarcity, is the circumstance of the ship-builders having 
asked, whether the government had sent into the market 40,000). 
teady money to buy timber. By what ingenuity can this be used to 
prove general scarcity ? A contract was under consideration for build- 
ing a certain number of ships of war by the private builders, it was 
important for them to know whether there was such a competition at 
the moment with reference to their bargain: the circumstance of 
goyernment having sent a large sum of ready money into the market 
had reference to the rate per ton at which the builders could contract 
if they were suddenty called upon, which had often been the case 
but none whatever to the general state of timber. It has not the 
smallest application, in point of principle, to any question as to the 
real resources of the country in timber, and can have reference onl) 
tothe then immediate state of the market for the bargain in question 
A sudden demand for a large supply would naturally occasion a ten 
porary rise in the price, against which the builders meant to guard 
themselves, 

** Sir, I fear I have occupied too much of the committee’s time upon 
this subject of timber. I felt it to be an object of the greatest 
importance toclear this part of the case for the present, and all future 
discussions upon the question Dow before parliament ; and to destroy 
for ever the fallacy, the misconceptions, and misrepresentations, with 
which the s ubject has been enveloped. d could not, in justice to the 

is¢, Or in justice to myself, (as the adyocate of the gentlemen whose 
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nterests are to be so materially affected by the question) suffer this 
abject to pass unnoticed, or stop short of removing from’ it that mist 
of alarm and error with which it has been obsc ured. I was desirous 
of ' disenct umbering the case of those prejudices with which it has been 

erloaded, and of bringing the committee and parliament to the fair 
oa candid consideration of the real question which is to be decided. 

‘« Sir, the next head of evidence which I am about to examine, is 
nearer to the real subject of discussion. I mean, Sir, the state of the 
question as to the ship-building of Great Britain. 

‘“One of my learned friends says, that the old policy of the navi- 
gation acts allowed the purchase of foreign ships, that the regulations 
of the navigation acts required only that the ship should be British 
owned, But, Sir, that policy was found to be injurious to our native 
ship-building, and therefore to ovr national interests, and has been 
long since abandoned, aad it is now requisite not only that the 
ship shall be British owmed but British luilt. Evperience, and all 
subsequent consideration, has justified the wisdom of that policy. 
It was upon the result of very long experience, and most elaborate 
enquiry, which proved that foreign “ships were interfering with the 
ships of this country, that this policy was established, and became 
the foundation of the existing navigation acts of this country. Expe- 
rience has shewn that the improvements in our native resources, which 
have taken place in this important branch of natural strength, have 
been highly advantageous to the greatness, glory, and security of the 
country in the superiority which has been maintained by its navy, to 
which the private yards have so largely contributed The very foun- 
dation of the present navigation acts of this country is, that the ship- 
ping of it shall not only be British ozmned but British éuilt. The 
exception of prizes captured and sold to British subjects does not 
affect the principle. Whatever may have been the old law upon this 
subject, it is hardly necessary now to discuss it. The law of the land 
now requires that your ships shall not only be British owned, but Bri- 
tish built; and [contend that wpon the maintenance of the principle 
upon which that law is founded, depends the prosperity and indepen- 
dence of this empire. Sir, it is now for the first time that it has been 
supposed, that it would be more convenient to abandon: this policy in 
favour of another. I have myself often heard it hinted at rather 
than maintained, that the practice of confining the ship-building of 
this country to Great Britain (for I contend that such has been the 
effect, and is the policy of the law, although it in terms includes 
colonies) ought to be abandoned in favour of another policy. Jt is the 
age of experiments and first principles: but nothing, I contend, has 
occurred to justify our departure from the recognised policy of the 
country, founded upon experience, that our ship-building shall not go 
from us on any pretence whatever. Our capital, our long credit, our 
punctuality of dealing, has hitherto preserved our trade in spite of 
cheaper freights of other countries, and will still. My learned friends 
bave contended for this act in favour of India, upon different prin- 
ciples. Whether India be a colony or not (of which my learned 
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friend seems to ‘entertain some doubt) form he present 
question ; for the principle of preservation of ship-building at home, 
as the support of your national strength, applies eq rally t he 
colonies as to foreign nations, and particularly to color nd foreign 
dependencies like India. Isay, Sir, that the great nadia policy O 
this country is, that the shipping and shtp-building shall be 


rior the united kingdom, and as a part of the strength 


entre of all our resources, that it may be secure from possible 
fies and immediately available when wanted in emergencies 
existing navigation acts give exclusive encouragement to Britis 
ships. The questionis, What are British ships? My learnec 1 friend 
will tell you that all ships built in any territory belonging to Great 
Britain (whether colony, dependency, or by whatever name he may 
choose to callit), are British ships, and entitled to British regisiry 
I contend, that the national policy has been, and is, that one of your 
min supports of national strength and prosperity, should be pre- 
served entire and unbroken in the mother country or parent state, 
for the security of the whole. 

‘* Sir, it has never been thesu bject of fair or full jmoneren 
whether any great proportion of your ship-building could, 
be allowed to be transferred into any dependencies of this eoutitry, 
particularly to one so distant and peculiar ly situated. It has never yet 
been supposed that such a proposition could be maintained—it has 
never practically arisen, and has never been attempted to be raised. 
The gentlemen who have owned Indian ships, have brought to En: 
Jand ninety-four ships within a few years, now regist red iu the general 
trade of the country. Whether they have legally done so is a question 
upon which, after the fullest consideration, I entertain grea 
But the committee will recollect, that I never put theca 
English ship-builders upon such grounds as this mere 
question involves. 1 case of the English ship 
the broad ground, hat whatever may be the 
supposed rights arising fr t, the practice of 
large description, suited to the Indian trade must, 
ciples of policy and national expediency, arising out of 
ouneciidn with national defence, and the obvious propt 
your resources of defence in the present state, for the | 
safety of the whole, be confined to Great-Britaia alone. 
principle which has induc Various restrictions in rela! 
colomes. ‘The building of our ships and preservation of our seamen 
Must be maintained in the sovereign state at home by protection ¢ 
encouragement, and ever restrictions, if necessary, and can 
upon any principles of sound policy, still less upon co asideratic 
trifllug pecuniary or mercantile advantages, be allo ywed to be trans 
to depeate cies which may not always belong to you, and ohare’ the 
may oie day become resources in the haads of an enemy, or a rival, 
as we have witne sed j in relation to our former American colonies. I 
vil not diseuss with my learned friend abstract principles of right, ot 
the strict legality of claims ; I stand upon the broad ground of national 
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policy, which has at all times influencec,. and must influence the 
conduct of the BoyRrOmeAt of this usrsil with respect to its own 
colonies, and foreign and distant possessions. There has been, it is 
understood, a difference of opinion between the Judges of West- 
minster Hall and ef other courts, as to India, « a re ferenc e to the-na- 
vigation acts. But it is not necessary for r me to discuss that guesiion ; 
for the sake of the argument, I give my learned friend s the full benefit 


of the application of thase acis to India. The question to be dis- 
cussed by parliament, as I have repeated it over and over again, is, 

whether any of the ship-building of this country ought to be allowed 

to be transferred to such distant possessions, whe ether any fancied 4 

ven actual! advantage in trade will justify such a loss to this country ? 

It then the legislature is not to look to the letter of an act, but to the 

national policy which ought to govern the subject—no right can he 

set up by any colony, di pende ney, or foreign possession of the empire, 

er avy individuals in such possessions, to restrain parliament in sacha 

case as the present. 

‘Asamaritime nation, we owe our existence to this policy, and 
to having exercised this power ; and if we were to abandon it, the 
consequences might be fatal to our security. 

‘« Sir, this question affects the whole country at large ; it does not 
stand before this committee upon any narrow selfish views of mere 
individuals, It is a question deeply interesting to every man who 
regards the safety, the independence, and the prosperity of his country. 

I know it bas been a favourite argument against the cause w hich I 
advocate, that the discussion is brought forward by individuals who 
have a private personal interest in its success. Sir, that argument 
does not make the justice of their claims on the broad national policy 
of the question the less strong. Asihave said before, if I cannot 
rest my case upon broad national grounds, I admit that parliament 
has a right to decide against us. [set up no private claims but as 
against private individuals, If the question stands only on individual 
aan on both sides, I court the competition, satisfied that none have 

iperjor private claims to my clients. Sir, a great deal has been said 
about the har dship of excluding the ship-builders of India from the 
privileges which they now claim. What is the hardship which they 
may sustain compared with that which will be imposed upon those 
who have so long enjoyed the benefit of this business in Great Bri- 
tain. I am prepared at any time to discuss the question of compari- 
son of advantages which may be derived by those persons who are 
so anxious to promote this measure if it were carried into execution, 
with the losses and claims of my clients if it were a question of pri- 
vate claims, 

“ It bas been said, that the privilege required for British-luz/é ship- 
ping is a severe restriction upon the ship-builders, ship-owners, and 
merchants of India: Sir, I deny the positive,—it cannot, in the 
fair sense-of the word, be called a restriction. It is nota restriction 
upon, any thing which they have hitherto been accustomed to enjoy, 
whatever right they might be supposed to haye under the letter of the 











































hese Sips never Canie to th 
late period: ° They were allowed to come under 
circumstances and under temporary laws. But whenever a 
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the introduction o langerous in atic is it to be said, that we 
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and any encroachments 
prevent a transfer of strength from 


vat there 1s an imperious necessity for 


parila ant f Interpose wuthorit arainst the innovating 


which is now aiten established. If this were 
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necessily btoe part \ Aid by «6h tue restrict I} 


pregnant with danger to our dearest 1 

my clients to the protection of Parliament ; but, 

has been made out. It is n 1 case of lecessely, We are 

asking to take away privilege hich they have hitherto possessed, 
We do not seek to benefit ourselves at the expence of the ship- 
builders on the other side of the water, we ask only that they may not 


be benefited at our ex} ence 7 it is ORNS) a apestion. whether a dis- 
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Sisting any Ciainis wb ihe s0a1 ‘ners are entitied to enjoy, 01 








[ rivilege of this 
sort, to the he Jf Of | “5 best interests an df ‘uture sarety Oj the mothez 
country—at the expence, at the same time, of great private interests 


‘\ 
in Great Britain ; and this without any prospect, as I will shew here 


after, of any adequate commercial benefit arising from the innova- 
tion, 

«* I will now shortly advert to the arguments as to the Than 
builders relying PEacipa ny upon building for the India trade, and to 
the number of men employed by the 
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SI hip-builders, The y S ty ' you 
have acertain number of men employed when you are not building 
Indiamen.’ They tell us ‘ you cannot be much injured by taking 
away this branch of the sh »- build ng, because you have h 
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itement, between the tonnage for government anc that for the 
dia Company. I do not stop to inquire into the accuracy of these 
s ; for, with regard to the quantity of employment, these abstract 

> completely fallacious, as they leave out the quantity of repairs 
+h have been done, during that series of years, ppon the India 
os, and therefore afford no means of judging of the employment 


~ 


i 
en by these ship-builders. Repairs to men of war are not usually 
me in these ya rds ; ; the 2 have done very few except before the 
Trafalgar, when they were Sse lupon at a very short noti 
ler particular einGainstances ; and p wend na few other instanc 


t not affording any general employment. The accounts leat 
ltogether the repairs which have heed done during that peri 
Those who bring forward these accounts, forget that the repairs c 

iderably exceed the actual building of ships, exclusive of what Mr. 
Sep ping calls refitting, as less, ordinarily speaking, than repairs. All 
hese repairs, therefore, must be taken into consideration, as account- 

g for the number of men emp!oyed in these dock-yards. It is very 
true, thata number of men is returned in these abstracts, as having 
een Seo constantly empl bie anpouge very few Indiamen 

e been built; but it is to be recollected also, x has been proved 
hat the’ repairs afford large temporary er nploy met 1t of men in a dock- 
an and, conse quen tly, from the per iods at which they are 2 paid, and 
the modein which they are entered in the accoont, the number in 
he account may be occasionally very much swelled, without at all 
ewing the average rate of constant employment. Such an abstract 
affords, 1 therefore, a fallacious view of the er calculated to mis- 
ad rather than assist even as to the number ensployed in any yard in 
ny view of regular empleyment. But what does ail this amount to? 
why, that we have in war had men of war to build as well as India. 
men. We certainly have ; but this employment would not be found, 
Iam satisfied, upon an investigation of details, to amount to a third 
of the employment ; and we have only said, that we depended, in 
time of peace, principally upon Indiamen. The result of this argu- 
ment seems to be, the war has now ceased, all the employment which 
you had in consequence of the war has gone by; and, therefore, as 
you did not depend wholly upon Indiamen, we may take away the 
remainder. How does it affect the real merits of this question, 
whether we build more or less in time of war? The question is, 
whether we have a right to preserve the building now, in times of 
peace, which we have hitherto carried on in time of peace and war. 
And it is not disputed, that the principal employment of the Thames 
yards was building and repairing for the India trade; whether more 
or less than we or our opponents assert, is quite immaterial. 

«Then, Sir, we have had the different yards contrasted with each 
other, to shew that the principal part of the business has been done 
by a few of them. Of what consequence is it, whether little or 
much, or more or less, was done in one yardor another? Does it 
alter the. broad question of policy, whether this building should 
be carried on here or in India. Our proposition is, that whether 
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that the return of the India company as to the orders for the 
Buckinghamshire is erroneous, and that this vessel is to be built 
in England, and that the tonnage soon to be supplied, and which is 
called in aid of my Jearned friend’s arguments as to averages, is to be 
furnished by English builders, before they can induce me to enter 
into any contest upon such a partof the case. But I cannot pass 
without observation the consistency of argument, and mode of 
treating this whole case, which pervades every part of the conduct of 


it, by our opponents and my learned friends For the purpo 


i 


[ce a 
3€ of 


averages, we are accused of understanding what we have had, and 
omitting what is in prospect—we are soon after accused of con- 
sidering that asa source of employment, which, we are told, is not 
worth consideration How this meets our argument, that whether 
it be little or much, we are eutiiled have 1 
national policy and common justice | a 
think that we are the best judges whether itis worth our w 

carry on the building for the Indiatrade here. It would} 

absurd to tell us, that we ought not to carry on the busine 
cause, in the estim » of others, whose sole object is to get it 
from us, it would not be wor our while to pursue it; that we 
over estimate its value, and therefore there is neither hardship nor 


- 
if upon principles of 


mM wnadile to discov. we 


injustice in taking it from us. For the purpose ol dispuling our 


M1ONS1N such 


averages, we are convicted of having made our calcul 
a way, as to understate our employment. Our statements are scarcely 
said to be refuted for this purpose, when we are charged for 
another purpose, with overstating the employment which we claim 


from this business. The calculation which is said to be so com- 
pletely refuted for one purpose, is immediately adopted for another ; 
upon which [ have already commented, namely, that of contrasting 
the account of our employment for the navy board, with our em- 
ployment tor the India trade, in order to shew that the latter was 
comparatively of little importance, and to justify a measure which 
is to aad to the loss we must, in common with many others, suffer 
from peace, and the loss of employment consequent upon war, the 
injury of being deprived of our only other resouree—and we are 
then consoled, though we cannot admit that we are answered by 
the argument, that the only remaining employment we had to de- 
pend upon, is nothing like so great as we have stated. [n short, it 
is either more or less, little or much, as it happens to suit my 
learned ‘riends’ arguinents, or their statements (whether true or untrue, 
I will not now inquire,) for the immediate purpose of the moment, 
no matter how little it applies to the real substantial subject of 
contest Sir, I have betore commented upon the abstract pro- 
duced on the other side, to shew the comparative quantities of 
building for the navy and the India trade, and shewn its fallacy in 
wholly omitting repairs: I have also shewn the fallacy of any ar- 


' 
’ 


gument derived from minute calculations, of which my learned 
friend's clients are very fond, as nothing appears so effectual in 
meeting any case standing upon broad general grounds of public 








out 





policy and private loss, as petty speculations upon the calculated 
amount of the loss stated, and convicting your opponent of some 


rror in bis details, however litte they may affect the question 


ander consideration. Such, Sir, and founded upon such principles, 
the result of the whole of their calculation as to the number of 
men employed, or for whom employment woa!d be afforded by par- 
ular description of work. We hate said, tuat building is neces- 


ry to support our yards: and a calculation is immediately made 
pon the present number of men employed by a given quantity of 
‘uidding, without any consideration of the question, that building is 

essary to produce repairs; that if five ships were to be built in 
the year, thirty or forty would, probably, upon the number to be 
kept ap by such building, come to be repaired, or refitted in the 


year. It would not be difficult toshow, if it were worth the con- 
test, that my learned friends inference and calculation, as to em- 


? . | ' 4 a . . 
ployment of men, would be wholly defeated by contrasting the ag- 


¢ 


cregate building of all sorts, with the number of men 1dmitted to be 
‘:mployed in the whole ;* but my aver nt subject of observation is, 


that for the purpose of momentary triamph over us, all our averages 
is to the building in the latter aabada are fallacicus ; and yet they 
are without scrupie immediately adopted, or at least the facts upon 

hich the averages were made are adopted, for the purpose of con- 
shewing that we had 


‘asting navy building with India building 
uilding. This ob- 


¢ 
> a 7 > *. , ss , | ry | T , 
ht to state that we depenied upon In 


ho frig 

a 
servation, added to what I have before stated to the committee 
upon that abstract, will shew to the committee ime manner in wh = 


this case is treated by our opponents, Sir, we are perfectly awa 
of the loss we*may sustain by want of employment for navy 
ling; and what we complain of is, that it is now intended to 
2prive us of ail we had left 

‘* Sir, it is perfectly true, that at the termination of along war; 
and for some time after the commencement of peace, a general 
stagnation will prevail in many parts of the commercial world. I 
ain afraid we are not the only persons likely to suffer in this re- 
spect; many who think that plenty and wealth are necessary con- 
comitants of peace, will find themselves greatly deceived. Many 
persons, no doubt, will experience very great difbeuity and embar- 
lassment. until home and foreign markets find their vatural level, 
many will find peace a season of stagnation of b@siness and inac- 
tivity, Sir, we have not attempted to eonceal from ourselves or 





««* The 110.415, buil t in the twenty years athe navy, would not 
according to the calculation of 60 men to 1200 tons, which is 
adopted for the purpose of shewing that the Thames builcers did 
not depend upon the building for India, add more than 300 or 400 
men on an average. Contrast this with the account, page 400 of 
Minutes, and it will appear either that the repairing has been much 
underrated, or that no dependence can be placed upon such minute 
calculations.” 
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himself rather above me in this respect, never having bre d, 
is be stated, a whi sper respecting his clic ts; but this, Sir, was 
nly the prelude to a Ci aim, on behalf of the whole peo} le tf India. 
Fi ek Mi ta he will be no longer part t i silence as to those cCigims 
—that what might be prudent inthem, would be erm: u him ; 
and having started suddenly as the advocates of Claims upon the pa- 
rental protection of the British state, for this immense population, 
g es on to state, that the real question is, wheiber the English 

hip-builder shall have the monopoly, or the India buijver be 


ship 
allowed to enter into a competition — wishing the committee to 


believe that he seeks cnly competition, in the same breath in tlic 
he tells you, that the natural and proper end of the competition is, 

at the cheapest will beat tl the market. Unable to 
a. his exultation at the inevitable resul 
as he thus seeks to establish, and forgetting that it is the duty 
aud practice of government to take care where c mpetition is 

eneficial, to preserve it by regulations, restrictions, and duties: 


r 
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at ¢ 
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i Oi] such a con peli itix ni 
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nota 


and my learned friend afterwards oF ceeds witha consis! tency guite 
in unison with every other part of his argument, and his case, to 
prove, not merely the absolute superiorisy in the f Blown and 
other qualities of the India ship, but that the trace must be-carried ou 
in India ships, and in {ndia ships only. He charges us with claiming 
monopoly ; and with admirable coi sistency asks | for competition, 
ce proves that he is seeking mo nopol) ly tor his clients, aud will be 
satisfied with nothing short of it. Now, Sir, let us see for whom 
it is sought, and for whom my learned friend really appears, whether 
he appears for a few India houses, or on behalf of a population of 
60,000,000 ; let us first examine bis claims in beh alt of the whole 
population of India. We are told that it isa country which cannot 
be called a colony—a country which bas had, and fn independent 
governments of its own—a country not peopled from England, or 
deriving any of its resources from us. With reference to whose 
claims my Jearned friends never once bint atits bearing any analogy 
to a con quered country; and he urges those claims u pa rr pusriples 
which, I confess, if my learned friends were really entitied to ad- 
vocate them on the grounds he has taken, I should look ai as most 
alarming. We are afterwards told, that the refusal of their claims 
will be an act of the grossest injustice to this population—that we 
are putting the extinguisher upon the claims of a people nearly as 
numerous as the whole populati on of civilized Kurope—ihat ve 
are asking to deny them the rigbt of carrying on their trade in thei: 
own ships! a right, which we are also subsequently tokl by. my 
Jearned friend, Mr. Grant, we wish to refuse them while we graut 
it to foreigners, of which we wish to debar them while united 
with us in interests, and as belonging to the same state, and which 
we must concede to them if they were a revolied cc Fitbd and had 
sticceeded in a treasonable c ntes! against us, Sir, it is witha view 
to the attempting to obtain the aid of this last argument iv favour of 
India as the exporting country, that I couclude my learned friend 
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Has brought forward the population of India in such an anomalous 
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exporting the pre 
ips of a country, is not one conceded as a favour 
state, but which arises it of the relation of foreign an 
pendent claims belonging to that relation, which you cant 
and the effect of which, therefore, you counteract by duties, 


ing oftentimes to prohibitions, and at all times by regulations af? 
ing protection and preierence to your own. And from this state 
India, my Jearned friend claims all the privileges of protection of 
colony, wil 1s usually imposed on colonies, and at 
all the rights of a foreign state. 

these doctrines and statements with som« 
ivative state of England and its Indian de- 
my learned friend has re prese! ted it to be 
xpect to live to see the period when tne Prince Reger 
this kingdom will follow the example of the Regent of Portugal, 
though from very different motives, and proceed to the govern- 
the greater state. I, Sir, have, at various periods of my 
, had temptations which might be considered as alluring, t 
sreat Britain for some of its wealthy dependencies. I have 
preferred cage ng in the sovereign state ; but my learned 
statements, I could allow them sone perati would 

excite serious alarms, that I must either emigr | 

vernment, cr c msent to pass the remainder of 


rdinate and dependent state. But, Sir, let s]} 
we ever heard of these 60,000,000 of peopl , In any 0 
cussions ? With reference to such question 
they placed in this sitaation in the discussion 
a single> word said about the inhabitants of In 
The question was not then, whether the people 
to be allowed to make these demands for Indian s 
ish trade, or for any other privileges, inthe way the st ibject 
sidered by my learned friends? With reference to such 
and objects are they, in fit. the real clients of my learned 
Do they not appear for clients much more limited it 
ind in interests, and for objects of private advant: Be and 
few individuals, rather than for great public privileges 
he } population of India? ‘To ascertain this, let us look tc 
liscussion of last yea: 

‘* The whole of the contest, of which this is a branch rom 
its commencement, carried on and concluded between the India 
company, ‘and the mncpoly it had so long possesse 7 and the pri- 
vate traders of India and merchants of England. No claims were 
ever made for these 60,000,000, nor can any now be set up against 
iny principles of substantial policy which the legislature of this 
country may think it necessary to preserve or adopt, for the protec- 
tion of the wealth and powerof the sovereign state 
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‘« My learned friends tell you, that India is not a colony ; it is not 
like a West India island. One of them says, it is not like St. Kitts. 
it certainly is not like St. Kitts; but will any dissimilarity as to size 
or population, or any such circumstances, justify the use of, or sup= 
port arguments, that it 1s not in any manner, or under any circum. 
stances, as a dependency of Great Britain, (which I hope I may, not- 
withstanding the statement of my learned friends, still, for some little 
time, at least venture to consider it,) subject to all the same general 
principles of sound policy, which have hitherto dictated all our laws 
as to colonies or dependencies, and had for their object the makin 
them accessions to, and not destructive of, the strength of the sove- 
reign state; but let us examine their case when they come to give 
it in evidence, and see whether it is for such public objects, or only 
for the convenience and emolument of a few individuals, that it is 
absolutely necessary to allow teak ships to supersede the use of oak 
ships. 

‘* Sir, all their witnesses tell you, that the motive for their employ- 
ment is, for making the remittances of the wealth of India to Eng- 
land upon better terms; that the India houses can give bills upon 
better terms, if they are allowed to transmit the produce of India, 
particularly the graff goods, in their ownteak ships. Now, Sir, we 
begin to see something of the real case, and to find who my learned 
friends’ real clients are. My learned friend, Mr. Grant, in his ad- 
mirable address to the committee, used certainly, on many occasions, 
very strong language, and bold arguments, as an advocate for his 
clients; but did it in such a regulated tone of voice, and in so 
modest and unassuming a manner, that frequently it was not until 
the sentence had some time passed the ear, that you perceived the 
sting which it contained. My learned friend also knew when any 
part of his subject should be kept back; and therefore only gently 
hinted at the possibility, or urged the probability, that if you did not 
allow teak ships coming to this country, the purpose of those who 
wished to empley them would be effected by other means; in short, 

smuggling their remittances to Europe in foreign ships. His 
witnesses, who came from India houses to prove their own case, had 
no such delicacy in their statements, and it was not necessary, 
therefore, that my learned friend, Mr, Spankie, should endeavour 
to preserve it. Itis therefore, by them boldly avowed, that if you 
did not suffer their wants as to favourable remittances, which they 
never lose sight of, to be supplied by means of teak ships constracted 
in India, that they would resort to foreign countries and foreign 
vessels. They told you, without reservation, that if you did not 
choose to let them bring their cargoes home in teak ships, they would 
smaggle them home in foreign ships, and that no law would prevent 
them from so doing. Sir, I will not dispute that such considerations 
cannot wholly be thrown out of the consideration of any caseof this 
leseription ; but this principle can have no weight with the com- 
mittee in coming to the conclusion for which my learned friends are 
No. 198, Fol, 47, November, 1514. M m 
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labouring, unless it can be distinctly shewn that it applies to the 
case. What isthe argument of my learned friends, and the state- 
ment of their witnesses? WI hy, that if you will not allow these 
teak ships to come to this country, the natural Reneequence will be, 
that those who reside in India will transfer their remittances by 
meansof foreign ships and to for ‘ign countries ; that gentlemen who 
make their fortunes in India will remit their money to the greatest 
advantage, and through the medium of the most favourable bills, y 
foreign shi ps, if such ‘swe suit their purpose better. Here, Sir, it 
is at once that their whole argument fails; they tell you that you are 
bound, in justice as well as policy, to provide them with the means 
of transmission which they desire ; and something like a threat is 
held out to induce this country to abandon the policy y which has so 
much contri ibuted to its sec urity in wealth and prosperity, But upon 
what is the whole of this founded? Why, that the freight by those 
teak ships will be cheaper, and therefore that you must allow their 
use to enable them tocompete with foreigners, Now, Sir, if I 
hereafter shew, that though they have the superiority in this respect 
ever British ships, they have no such advantage over foreigners, the 
whole argument fails; for can it be doubted that these gentlemen 
will use the cheapest and most advantageous mode of remittance,— 
will it be believed that they will, after what has been so broadly stated, 
be deterred by any scruples from availing themselves of all means of 
remitting their wealth or trade on the ‘cheapest terms? I repeat 
therefore, what I have before stat oo ; and will more distinctly shew, by 
the evidence hereafter, that you will lose the building of British ships 
by this transfer, without pr ind to the country the only advan- 
tage which is stated as a ground for justifying sucha proceeding. My 
learned friend, Mr. Grant, has also condemned the narrow policy of 
shutting out the resources of India from ourselves, of clapping a 
eal upon them ; and he also asks you whether you will use therm, 
or deliver them over, untouched, to be used by some foreign enemy, 
if such should be the fate of India. Sir, I doubt whether I ander- 
stand the argument of my learned friend. The permitting ships now 
to be buikt in India for the whole trade must, if India should ever 
be lost to us, create, or rather I may say, increase the establiskments 
for ship-building for the use of a future enemy. These very establish- 
ments which my learned friends wish to cultivate and inerease in In- 
dia, are even as yet in their infancy, dependant upon other countries, 
and this, for a great part of their means of building and equipping 
All the resources of India which cau aid sbip-building will be develo- 
ped by the increase of these establishments. The using of them, 
as my learned friend terms it, might apply to amagazine of provisions, 
which might fall into the hands of the enemy, if not used, which 
must be burnt or destroyed to prevent such a corsequence: but how 
does the argument apply tothis question? The resources of India 
it I comprehend the phrase, as applied to this subjuct, are not mere- 
iy the means in raw material; for these are only partially possessed 
in India, Within our territories the resources, as to the ship-building 
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in India will arise out of the increase and improvement of its establish- 
ments, its workmen, and its talent for employing those workmen, and 
the rapid improvement of many of the raw materials of the country, 
and creating the means of using them for the future use of those 
establishments. If the workmen of this country are transferred to 
India, and their numbers, whether from this country or India, ine 
creased, allthe means of building increased, and great national re- 
sources of this sort are thus created and established : a source of power 
is formed, which may one day fall into the hands of an enemy to be 
used against you ; not the woods or forests, or natural produce of the 
soil, for I admit that they may be inexhaustible. 

Mr. Grant. I did not myself say decidedly whether or not the 
resources of the country were inexhaustible. I said that they had 
been declared by the opposite parties to be inexhaustible. It was they 
who made use of the assertion. 

Mr. Harrisen. Sir, I had taken down my learned friend's words, 
and I understood him to state, that these inexhaustible resources of 
India—the immence wealth and riches of this vast body of people, 
of which it was in the power of this country to avail itself, we should 
put into the h-nds of the enemy, unused and untouched, if we did 
not adopt the means which he recommended, of availing ourselves 
of them. My answer to this proposition is, that if you increase the 
establishments in India, necessary to enable you to fit out such ships 
there, and increase your naval strength in India, you hazard the dan- 
ger of al] those resources, so increased and firmly established, falling 
into the hands of the enemy, to be used against yourself. But, Sir, 
though I use thisargument, and it is one, as it appears to me, of 
no lite wei ight, I must intreat the committee never to lose sight of 
the main argument upon which I bottom my case, namely, that 
what will thus be established in India, subject to such future hazard, 
is lost here in Great Britain ; that it is the loss to Great Britain, the 
parting with sources of vital strength, which I deprecate ; that the 
objections is not to the enriching India; not to having such resources 
there, so much asto the losing them here; the transfer of them 
from the centre of the empire, where they ought to be kept to be avail- 
able for the security as to their preservation, and the strength and 
consistency which they give to the resources of the empire: that 
this mode of putting the argument, must never be forgotton, as the 
one upon whichl rely, either in a commercial or public point of 
view ; that all others are only accessary to this, and ;may be used in 
aid of it; but the main feature of the case, and the great subject 
tor consideration, on grounds of public policy, is the transfer of 
strength from the centre of the country to a distant possession, made 
more objectionable if the tenure of that possession is precarious; that 
the strong ground of objection is not that India gains either wealth or 
resources, but gains them at the expence of the sovereign state ; 
that what is established in India is lost here ; and that it is against 
that loss I argue and protest. 

‘* Sir, it is established beyond contradiction, that the strength and 
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state of the navy has been aided in a most important degree by the 
private yards; and after the full and satisfactory information whieh 
has been given of the condact of the private builders, in the con- 
hection with government, no fear can ever arise in applying to them. 
{t is proved that the assistance of private yards is essential to the 
keeping up the navy. Mr. Sepping tells you, that by the arrange- 
ments made and making, government will be able to build seventy- 
fours for the navy, as many as can, he thinks, be wanted ; but that 
they cannot build the frigates and other vessels of war which they 

may want at the same time. Such private assistance must be supplied 
somewhere, and can only | be supplied by private yards capable of 
affording the required assistance. 

«¢ Sir, I apprehend that po man will be found not to entertain very 
serious apprehensions from a measure which must, at no very distant 
period, place this country in a state of dependence, for assistance in 
the maintenance of our navy, upon yards in India; and yet such will 
be one of the certain consequences of this measure, if it be carried. 
Sir, if it is necessary, as it has been, and is proved to be, that you 
should have, and must have, the means of resorting to private esta- 
blishments on emergencies, it appears to me absolutely necessary, 
that you should protect, maintain, and Keep alive the establishments 
most readily within your reach. It is your interest, in point of con- 
venience as well as policy, to maintain the Dock-yards in Great Bri- 
tain, which cam afford such aid; and you should be jealous of every 
attempt to diminish their atility and consequence. It is impossible to 
say how soon we may want those establishments again. Will any 
man venture to state, after reading the evidence, that such aid ma} 
not be essential to the maintenance and support of your navy, if again 
wanted for extensive operations of war? Will any man venture t 
rely upon the continuance of peace, or to place such reliance upon its 
Continuance, as to consent to part with any means of prep: ration. for 
war? Sir, I contend that no convenience, no trifling advantage, 
which can be stated by my learned friends, will justify such an aban- 
donment of our ancient policy,—such a loss of our resources ot 
defence and security. 

** Let us now consider how the arguments stand with respect tc 
the necessity or policy of this measure. 

«« My learned friends say, that it is the constant practice to connect 
individual interests with national policy, and with arguments of publi: 
necessity. It is the practice to endeavour to unite private interests 
with public, in the hope that by identifying the one with the other 
the object of private application may succeed. I may venture 
return this argument upon my learned friend, Mr, Spankie, wl 
used it, whether the claims so boldly preferred on behalf of tbe 
60,000,000 of the people in India, have any other foundation than 
that of endeavouring to add their interests to the very inferior inte- 
rests, in any views of national policy, of those who, in facet, appear 
ultimately upon the evidence to be his clients. It is said that India 
is the exporting country ; that it takes little from this country; in 
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short, that it is independent of this country in point of reseurces. 
It India were an independent country, with separate interests (a sup- 
position, the future possibility of which, my learned friends almost 
ridicule), these statements might prove that it would have a right to 
say, upon all principles of public policy, and international law, that 
India ought to have these establishments. But this argument cannot 
apply in the present case ; it is founded upon a principle, the intro- 
duction of which into the question my learned friends deprecate, 
who are endeavouring to establish a principle between a colony, or 
dependency, and the superior and paramount state, which subsists 
only between independent nations. 

“India is repeatedly and prominently brought forward as the exe 
porting country ; and it is said, that unless you permit the trade to 
be carried on in these teak ships, it will not be carried on at all, or that 
it will be a smuggling trade in foreign ships, Itis asserted that we 
have no right to look to any advantage from this trade, unless it be 
received from these ships; that if these ships do not exist, the trade 
will not exist ; that the India merchants cannot carry on their trade 
without them; that if these ships be not allowed to come to this 
country, the trade will be annihilated, or be carried on by others, or 
through the medium of other countries. How is this attempted to 
be made out? Why, by mixing together questions totally distinct ; 
questions of competition between the India company, while its mono- 
poly existed ; and the private trade, with questions of competition 
between British subjects and foreign countries; by an attempt to 
apply all the evidence formerly given upon the subject of the incon- 
veniencies suffered by the private trader, while hampered by the East 
India company’s monopoly, and dependent upon that company for 
tonnage, to a state of circumstances totally different. By an at- 
empt to apply all the arguments formerly used, and facts formerly 
proved, as to the imadequacy of a quantity of tonnage in the 
company's ships, or of extra tonnage, as it was called to the 
wants of the Indian trade; with the simple question of whe- 
ther an Indian house may have a cheaper Indian vessel, or must 
have a British one ? Sir, in point both of fact and argument, and 
all questions of policy, which can arise out of either, no two ques- 
tions can be more distinct from each other ; and all these views of 
the subject wholly pass by the exclusive mosopoly of the China 
trade, till retained by the company, in which no competition is al- 
lowed between them and the private traders; and from the con- 
sumption of the great article of import in that trade by this country, 
no competition is to be feared from any foreign country. What 
was first called the tonnage, given by the company to private 
traders, was afterwards described by the term extra-ships. The 
quantity of goods to send home in private trade was necessarily de- 
pendent upon, or regulated by, the mode in which this tonnage was 
furnished. It was natural to suppose, that the private trader would 
require every facility to enable him to encounter the monopoly of 
the company, and that the company would interpose every obstacle 
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to private traders who were openly and avowedly endeavouring by 
every means to overthrow their monopoly. Nothing could be more 
Opposite than the interests of these two parties. Look at the evi- 
dence of the price at which their tonnage was often furnished: the 
obstacles which were interposed to its nse ; the delays and innumer- 
able inconveniences which attended the endeavour of any private 
trader to useit ; and it will be immediately seen, that the mixture of 
these two questions, and of the different interests of the company 
and private trader with that of British and foreign competition, can 
only tend to confouad and embarrass the question under discussion, 
as far as it relates to the situation of the Indian trader. The ques- 
tions must be kept separate and distinct ; and still more, the case of 
the East India Company, which has nothing at all to do with the 
question of competition, between foreign atid British trade, as con- 
nected with British ships, or foreign or Indian-built ships. The sim- 
ple question is, whether the Indian houses which have been men- 
tioned, or others who may engage in the trade, shall be compelled to 
continue to use British-built ships, for the preservation of ship-build- 
ing here, or be allowed to use native ships for the purpose of attempt- 
ing acompetition with foreigners, in which the evidence shews they 
have no chances of success. They fell you, that because India is the 
exporting country, the merchants in India must have ‘the ships on 
that side of the water. Now, Sir, what is to prevent their having 
British ships on that side of the water? It appears that every mer- 
cantile house in India, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, is connected 
with houses here, and that they are owners of ships; and it requires 
no evidence to prove, that such must be the fact. Every witness tells 
you this, and Mr. Maitland tells you, that in order to carry on the 
trade with advantage, the merchant in India must assume the two 
characters of owner and shipper. What becomes, then, of all the 
evidence and argument as to the uncertai nty of tonnas ge---the impos- 
sibility of providing a cargo, without knowing wheiher there will be 
means of conveying it to Europe, and all the consequent losses “ 
inconveniences to the trade ? all applicable, as I have before said, 
the difficuliies which existed while the company retained its shi ; 
but having no sort of reference to the present state of things, or to 
the trade, as it must be carried on, according to the account of my 
friends’ own witnesses. If the merchants are to own the vessels as 
well as to provide the cargoes, if the vessels are to be under the com- 
mand of the tradersthere, inthe name‘of common sense, what dif- 
ference, in this view of the subject, vigi-s 2 the difference of expence, 
is there between the teak ship and the ship builtin England? What 
difficulty, as tomere convenience and certainty, can arise from re- 
quiring that the ships employed in this trade shall be built at Liver- 
pool, at Hull, at Bristol or London, at Calcutta or Bombay? If 
the Indian merchant, in order to carry on his trade with advantage, 
must be ship-owner as well as merchant, and is, as he must be, ne- 
cessarily connected with houses here, what question can there be, 
pn the ground of conyenience, whether the vessel shal} be built bere 
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orthere ? I am hardly justified in saying, that my learned friends 
used so weak an argument; in fact, the argument, or statement 
rather, came from the mouth of some of the witnesses, connected 
with the [Indian mercantile houses. 

“« It is said that the Indian trade must be carried on in Indian ships; 
because merchants must have ships ready in India, forthe purpose 
of receiving the cargo: meaning, I conclude, that India must be 
the country in which the ships must be detained and longer kept. 
Without repeating what I have just said of such a case being 
equally applicable to a British as an Indian ship, I venture to 
state, that the proposition, when stated as a question of conve- 
nience and necessity, is not -correct; they contend that India is the 
exporting country, and principally of large, bulky, low-priced com- 
modities, consisting of raw materials, necessary for this country and 
Europe ; at least, it is to such articles that the evidence and arguments 
have been applied. Icontend, that such a country is, of all others, 
that in which the fewest difficulties will arise in getting cargoes for 
vessels at certain periods. The country affording full freight of 
large articles, is that in which the cargo is soonest ready to be put 
on board, and the one in which the least dezention takes place, 
From the exporting country, tonnage, and not cargo, is generally 
wanted. The same observation applies to the West Indies; with 
this difference only, that the ship in the West Indies must wait for 
her cargo while the sugar is manufacturing ; for the article of sugar, 
which makes the West Indies the exporting country, is manufac- 
tured there, and by a tedious process. But the principle isthe same ; 
West India sbips wait here, in their outward voyage, to the last honr, 
to collect and get together every possible article of freight, every cask 
and box is an object. The West India captain keeps his vessel here 
for freight to the last minute, in order to get as good a cargo out 4s 
possible ; and so it must and will be with the owners and captains of 
Indian ships. The cargo of profit, as tofreight is, in both instances, 
the same cargo, the outward cargo must be made as saving a one as 
can be got, and more pains, time, and difficulty will necessarily oc- 
cur in precuring it: and here, therefore, whether the ships are Indian 
or British, will be the great detention. Upon this subject will also 
arise an important question, with respect to the seamen to be em- 
ployed in navigating these ships: it is not only difficult, but must 
>ften be impossible to procure British seamen in Iudia. One of the 
witnesses tells you, that this is a new case, that he bas not considered 
it, but has some general loose idea of transferring them from one 
vesse! to another, when a house owns more than one vessel; an idea 
so vague, and utterly inconsistent with any thing like what the same 
witness urges, of necessity, of certainty of voyages, as to prove that 
he has neyer considered it at all. Another of the witnesses tells 
you, that British seamen, if employed, and of course detained in 
the country, are not healthy in that part of the world, and that they 
are not to be got in cansiderable numbers ; but not so, he says, of 
Lascars. If Lascars ase to bring the ship home, and the ship must 
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then take out its requ: — number of British seamen---a double crew 
js the conseouence ; ‘thé L ascars must be taken out: British sea 
men must, thett a, yee establis':ed and settled in India, an un- 


healthy country to persons so little ; able to controul themselves when 
idle, and out of your reach in case of war, or the difficulty I have 
alluded to must constantly recur. Here, therefore, Sir, there 1s ano 
ther objection of a most serious description, and it is so felt that 
some very broad hints are given, that it requires reconsideration 
and that the resirictions, with respect to British seamen, may be at- 
tended with such considerabie inconvenience as to require recousi- 
deration ; and no doubt, if they succeed in their present object, an 
application will be immediately made by these gentlemen to disen- 
cumber themselves of the restriction as to seamen; andthe same 
arguments of inconvenience and expence will entitle them to hope foi 
success, and upon these principles your British seamen, as well 
as your ship-building, will be transferred to India, or you must, 
upon the same principles which are contended for as justifying 
the present measures, namely, convenience, cheap freight, com- 
petition with foreigners, and such arguments, abandon all your 
ancient policy, as to seamen, as well as ships. If one is granted, | 
do not see how the other can be refused. When ancient practical 
principles, sanctioned by long experience, are forsaken for fancied 
advantages, and upon interested applications, it is difficult to say 
where demands will end, or concessions cease. 

«« | now proceed t to consi ider in what way they endeavour to prove 
their case, as'to the expediency and policy of building ships in India, 
and employing them in the trade with this country. By what witnesses 
do they endeavoar to establish that which is the most important sub- 
ject of discussion between us? why, by the persons who are the 
most interested in the success of the measure 
the partners of these Indian houses: 
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- 1. 
the | ities themselve S, 


witnesses fo such a purpose were 
never befare called in such acase, orin any other 
my learned friends, when the experience their talent ; must ultimately 
give them in their profession wil] enable them to controul the impru- 
dent zeal and indiscretion of their clients, would not allow to have 
been called. A Mr. Mitchell is the tirst, and the first ue estion put to 
him was, ‘ In what house are yoo a partner in Sony ay ‘ Bruce, 
Fawcett; and Co.’ The identical individuals who are most inter- 
ested in this question, and personally engaged in the contest. ‘The 
manner in which this case bas been conducted prevented my f 


witnesses whom 


i€ elin g 
the surprize I otherwise should at such a witness being called, and 


such a question being asked. There are certain objections to wit- 
nesses, which, when taken, cannot be over-ruled, and which pro- 
fessional habits induce one to take without consideration, aad almost 
by a sort of instinct ; and which if put to Mr. Mitchell, must have 
rendered him an incompetent witness to be examined on this ques= 
tion, The question I might have put would have. been, ‘ Do 


you 
contribute to the carrying on this contest ? 


Are you in any mannex 


ultimately to pay any proportion of the expence of this inquiry ? 
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In fact, are you one of my Jearned friends’ clients ? Can there 
be any doubt that the partners of the house of Bruce, Fawcett, and 
: { ; }* CE gee Pe Se EGE as 
Co. so deeply interested in this question, and taking such an active pat 
in it, do pay, or are to pay, a part ol these expences ? A 


affirmative answer to my question must have turned Mr. Mite 
from the witness box; because, upon no principle of justice, or -a 
the common rules upon which all inquiries are condacted, throng! 
the medium of oral testimony, could | 
such an answer. But I checked myself, and did not ask the ques- 
tion, though no one will for a moment suppose that his first answer 
did not immediately apprize me of the nature of his situation. Why 
did I not ask the question? Because [ was well aware, from the 
course the investigation had for some time taken, that he would 
be the most desirable witness I could wish to have examined fer our 
case. The wind had changed; we were upon a different tack. That 
which at first was stoutly disputed, had forsome time become the 
whole support of my learned friends’ case ; competition for India 
ships was at first modestly demanded ; monopely was now to be as 
boldly demanded as the right and privilege of the Indian houses ; 
and I knew I could not have a better witness, A party, if an ho- 
nourable man, may often be the best witness to be examined in his 
own case, as to mere facts, because he may be the only person ac- 
quainted with them. But it is certainly the first case in which I have 
ever heard the opinion of a party asked upon a question of opinion 
and policy in favour of himself. A member of the house of Bruce, 
Fawcett, and Co. may, without any violent presumption, be supposed 
naturally to have an interest in this question, I impute nothing either 
criminal or disreputable to those gentlemen, in conclading that tbey 
must entertain rather favourable opinions of their own case, and must 
wish to impress the committee also with the same favourable ideas of 
t. My learned friends had not been very successful in their timber 
case, and were probably, therefore, desirous of having witnesses 
upon whom they might fully rely for the most plump, round, and ur- 
equivocal opinions in favour of the measure which they were labouring 
to promote; and such witnesses they were quite certain of finding in 
the parties themselves. Now, such a witness is Mr. Mitchell, and 
such are all the others of the same sort from the [ndian houses, even 
although they may not contribute to the expence of the contest; and 
Mr. Mitchell does not disappoint my learned friends upon the score of 
opinion, I don’t Know the gentleman, or what the exact extent of 
his interest in this question may be. I have no doubt that he is a 
very respectable man, as he is connected with persons of high re- 
spectability. I maean no disrespect to an honourable member of 
this committee, asa partner of that house, or to the witness, when I 
broadly and distinctly state, that the opinions of Messrs. Brace, 
Fawcett, Palmer, Trail and Co. and the gentlemen who have been 
spoken of as forming the Indian houses, in the course of these pro- 
ceedings, are the very last opinions which could-either with safety or 


propriety be taken or attended to by the committee or parliament 
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upon a subject of this sort. It is not from persons so interested that opi- 
nions upon sub jects so connected with national policy, and questions of 
deep public interest, can safely be taken ; you would have ir n them, 

as honourable men, the truth, as to what they had done in the trade 

how they, carried it on, and how much benefit they derived ke it 

the rates and prices of the articles in which they dealt, and all other 

facts within their Knowledge ; and I beg it to be understood, that ] 
am not casting a shadow of reflection upon the respectability of 
these gentlemen, either collectively or individually, or upon the par- 
ticular witness, when I request to be allowed to say, that upon a 
guestion so deeply interesting to their future views, and on which 
by their own accounts, they have so much at stake, they are the last 
persons whose opinions can be listened to with any attention ; and 
in any other case I should have felt no little surprize at hearing such 
opinions asked. 

‘* Now, Sir, having made these general observations upon the situa- 
tion of Mr. Mitchell, I must beg the attention of the committee 
more particularly to some parts of his evidence. Mr. Mitchell's evi- 
dence is this. Youare, I believe, a partner in a house of agency at 
Bombay ?—I am. 

“In what house are you a partner in Bombay ?—Brace, Fawcett 
and Co. 

** How long have you been a partner in that house }—Between five 
and six years in that bouse. 

‘© How long have you been in trade in India >About ten years. 

** In that situation, you have, doubtless, considered in what manner 
the produce of India ca best be brought to the ports of this country ? 
—1 have. 

‘* Can you state what, if any, advantage there be in having India- 
built vessels i in carrying the trade of India to this country 2—-I con- 
sider generally, that the merchants of India will always be able to 
send home ‘the raw produce of India, or the prodove generally of 
lndia, with ihe greatest convenience in their own shipping, and conse- 
quently at the cheapest rate. 

‘© W hat citcumstances constijute the convenience of sending home the 
produce of India in their own shipping ?—They are obliged to eel- 
lect their cargoes from various parts, and having the vessel at com- 
mand immediately is a great convenience. Jf they had ta wait for a 
ship to come from England, they might be disappointed of the vessel 
and might lose the market 

‘«* Considering the mutual demands of India and of this country, and 
the product of the two countries, which of the countries should you 
cenceive to be the exporting country, if either; or do you conceive 
that the produce of the two countries is in mutually equal demand 
between them ?—India wil] certainly be the exporting country in the 
greater degree. 

“« Do you imagine that the prodace of this country islikely to be in 
such demand in India as the produce of India is likely to be in this 
country ?— Certainly not ; 
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Am I to understand, that, in your view of. the subject, the trade 
which is to subsist between the two countries must be carried on ip 
part by an export of money from this country, and by the importa- 
tion in return of raw materials from India ?—No. I doubt very much 
whether the trade of India will ever be carried on by the exportation 
of bullion from this country. Ido not think the trade of India could 
afford to pay the expence of sending out bullion to India for the pur- 
chase of cargoes. J think rather it will be limited more TO THE RE- 
miTTaNce of fortune accumulated in India to this country. 

és We: we to understand you, that the manner in which the produce 

f India is to come tothis country, és chiefly in the way of remiltance 
7 fortunes accumulated by suljects of this country residing in that 
part ?—Yes; it may be occasionally otherwise, from particular circum- 
stances. 

‘* Upon the whole, are you of opinion that the trade will consist 
chiefly in av export trade from India to this country ?—Yes. 

Did | understand you to say, that owing to that circumstance it 
isa great advantage to the merchant in India to have his ship built ia 
that country ?—Yes. 

“ Do you know whether it would be an advantage, in point of ex- 
pense, to employ an India-bui't vessel, or to wait for tonnage from this 
country ?— The uncertainty that atiends the waiting for tannage that is 
sent from this country may be destructive to the trade altogether. It is 
impossible to say how much it might injure ut. It might ruin altoge- 
ther. That was the case, in a great degree, with the ald system, on 
which the company furnished the country with extra ships, against 
which there were so many complaints made, 

‘© What was the nature of those complaints }—Disappointment of 
the period of arrival, and bigh freights, 

«Can you state whether the goods which have been imported from 
India lately in the way of private, have been of such a quality as to 
bear an expensive freight ?—Certainly ; the freight that the company 
on been in she habit of charging upon their ships, no doubt pres 

yonted the sending home of graff goods, which otherwise would have 
ee asent, and which might have been seat, in the native ships of 
India. 

‘* Have you avy doubt of that fact >—-No doubt whatever. 

“¢ What sori of goods ?—Raw cotton, pepper, and various othe 
articles. Rnauh biene goods, hemp, and other things. 

“* You have stated that the cempany charged high freights: Do 
you conceive that the same inconvenience would attend the private 
shipping sent in the first instance from this country ?—Yes ; J con- 
ceive that any obstructions to the free emplowment of India shipping in 

that trade, wauld have the effect of creating a kind of monapoly in 
favour of those English ships that went to India, and that the mer- 
chants of India would be left entirely at the mercy of these vessels. 
In fact, I should think they would be placed, in all probability, in« 
worse sttuation than they were under the eld system of the company's 
e7Ta ships, 
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« You are aware, I presume, that the company are not to send out 
any more extra ships ?>—Yes. 

** Do you believe, then, that by the exclusion of India-built shi 
ping the private merchant in India would be placed in a worse sittua- 
tion than he has been at any former period ?— Most certainly Ido, 
I think, from the circumstance just mentioned, that the freight mig/ 
be raised to an immoderate degree upon the Indian merchant, and 
that would, of course, enhance the price of the raw material to the 
manufacturers of this country. 

«Might mot that circumstance prevent the raw material from being 
brought altogether r ?—Certainly it would. If India were to find ton- 
nage entirely fror n this country, sz pposing ran extra demand fe 
mage mn Fn olan? Indie oht be left without any tonnag 
might have no means of sending home her produce. 

‘¢You meas, demand for shipping for the trade of Europe ?—Yes, 
and-stipposing the India vessel to be exc wr’ led. 

« When you say that a virtual mon wry would be created in favour 
of Engl sh-buil It shippin: x, do you mean toimply that the number of 
vessels which would find it worth while to go to India from this 
country would be eres 1?—I thiok itewould. 

“« What do you me 1 by limited ?—I mean a very few in number. 

** Do you mean that ircumstances in the nature of the trade would 


yr 


prevent more from oing out?—Certainly no man could send a 
ship to be lia from this country without he knew he could get a 
eargo ; and tt ts almost impossille to know whether he can get a carga 
er nof, 

** Supposing an India-built ship navigated by English seamen, how 
would it be in point of ir 9 compared with an English- bui lt 
ship navigated by British seamen, supposing in both cases ‘the shi ps 
to be employed in the trade of th dia ?---] cannot speak with posi- 
tive certainty on that point ; but my impression rather leads me 
to think that navigating by FE ‘nglish seamen would be cheaper than 
navigating by the natives of India. You would require fewer of 
them ; you are not obliged to keep them during the time your ships are 
in harbour, and the clothing of India seamen is very expensive 
coming to this country. 

‘* Then, when you before stated the advantages of using the [n- 
dian-built ship, did you take into your account that it wight have 
to be navigated by British seamen ?---Yes ; I contemplated that it 
would be navigated partly by British seamen, and partly by natives. 

« It would have a complement of British seamen ;---Yes. 

‘ Would it upon the whole be a great advantage to use an Indian- 
built ship, navigated by a complement of British seamen, in im- 
porting the raw materialto this country ? would not the Indian-bailt 
ship afford to bring the raw material home at the cheapest rate of 
freight ?---I have no doubt that, generally speaking, the Indian-built 
ship, navigated by British seamen, would be found to convey the 
produce of India to this country in the most advantageous and cheap 
manner in which it can be conveyed. 
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Now, Sir, these are the opinions of a gentleman who is the part 
owner of three of these Indian vessels himself ; who has the most 
natural reason in the world, therefore, for having a favourable 
opinion of this measure, which, by the account he gives of the 
nature of the trade of India, being the exporting country, of the 
freight bome as the only valuable freight for the vessel, and of 
the advantages of these vessels, must woolly exclude the British 
ship, without, as I will shew hereafter, affording a competition with 
foreigners ; who talked of the uncertainty of tonuage from Eng- 
and, asif there could be any difference in this respect to an owner 
of vessels, whether they were built here or there ; who boldly tells 
you, thatthe merchants of India would be at the mercy of Eng- 
sh owners, as.if they could not and would not own British ships 
themselves ; and gravely desires the ccmmittee to believe that they 
would be in a worse situation than under the old system of the 
ut inpany, 

‘Sir, this witness is asked, Supposing the India-built shipping to 
be excluded from the ports of this country, do you conceive any 
aud what, effect would be produced upon the trade of continental 
Europe or America with India ?---Supposing our India shipping 
to be excluded from the ports of this country, I certainly think 
they would be forced into foreign hands. The foreigners would. 
p? rchase them, and lring home the raw produce of Jndiato Europe. 
I do not know that that would Le ne case with the Amerwans ; for, 
J Lelieve, they luild very cheap, and sail very cheap; tut I should 
think that the northern states of Europe would find tt their advan- 
ta ge to employ teak ship s from their durability. 

‘Here Mr. Mitchell admits, that though the teak ship will beat 
the British one out of the market, it will hold out no temptation 
to the American ; but he thinks A e northern nations will buy. our 
teak ships, if we do not use then account of their durabi lity. 

‘* Let us see upon what Randgtion ary inference from this opi- 
nion, that the northern states of Europe would find it their advantage 
to employ teak ships from their durability, rests. We find, upon the 
evidence of a most intelligent and respectable witness, Mr. Barnes, 
speaking of the building of West Indiamen in this country, where 
the principle is acted upon more than in any other, trom our superior 
wealth and capital, that the best article you can buy, although high 
in price, is Often the cheapest ; ; that war, expense of insurance, and 
hazard of capital, bad led to buying, even in England, a cheaper and 
inferior article, to save capital ; and yet you are desired by Mr, Mit- 
chell to believe, that the merchants of the Northern States of Europe, 
who can Loth build and buy much cheaper ships than you can bulld or 
sell, either here or in India, and w ho, it they sheuld take a fancy to 
teak pipe from their durabi lity, cap procure them much cheaper ships 
in India than you can furnish them from the Britis/: settlements, will 
buy your teak ships, 

a it our opponet nts began their case by resisting all our proof ; 
that what was called competition would proye our ruin; they som 
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tended that we should have the advantage in the competition, and 
concinde by proving that the trade cannot be carried on at all in our 
ships ; that teak ships are so superior in their quality and durability, 
that al] nations would come and purchase them, if they are 


allowed to use them ; and having at last disclosed their object, 


total exclusion of our ships, beg us to be satisfied with this fair com- 
petition, and charge us with seeking monopoly. Their own argument 
defeats itself; for they first tell you, that it is absolutely necessary 
that the trade of India should be carried on in teak ships, and then 
tell you, that the Americans and other foreigners will still beat you 
as to cheap ships, and of course that foreigners will come to the 
market in more advantageous competition, as you will find from Mr. 
Mitchell’s own evidence, and still more strongly from the testimeny 
of others ; and prove, therefore, that if cheepness only is the cri- 
terion of superiority, this measure will defeat the very object for 
which you are called upon, to abandon our national policy, transfer 
our ship-building, transport our seamen toa distant country, and 
sacrifice our most valuable resources. You will then have lost the 
British ship-building for the attainment of an object not within your 
reach ; for if the question of competition turns upon the cheapness 
of these ships, and proportionate cheapness of freight, you will find 
that they are proved to be sufficiently cheap to drive your own vessels 
out of the market, Lut noi to retain the trade on that ground against 
ofher countries ; that foreign nations, from all quarters, wil! come to 
the market with cheaper ships and freight. The Americans, the 
'rench, the Portuguese, and other foreigners, can build or purchase 
ships cheaper than you can afford them, Let us see what Mr. Mit- 
chel] says upon this. He is asked this question: Would not the 
Portuguese find it their advantage in the same way ?—Yes, the Spa- 
niards, the French, the states of the Mediterranean, Leghorn, and 
the Levant. Thus, enumerating, without the least difficulty, a whole 
list of nations, all of whom, he says, will find their advantage in 
employing teak ships, from their durability and cheapness ; and yet 
afterwards admits, in his cross-examination, that he has no know- 
ledge of the cheaper rate at which the Russians and the northern 
states, or any of the nations so brought together, can build or procure 
shipping. It requires no argument to prove, that those who cannot 
build good ships fit for the India trade, will buy them of the nations, 
and at the places where they can be procured cheapest. Mr. Mitchell 
then tells you, that the American vessels, though cheap, will not 
answer to carry on the India trade, in direct contradiction, and in 
defiance of the notorious fact so repeatedly proved by documents 
before parliament, of the imniense trade they did actually carry on 
to all parts of India ; and he is in the end gravely asked, whether he 
has, after all his cross-examinations, apy doubt that the exclusion of 
India ships from the ports of this country, would be a serious injury 
both to this country and India? and he of course answers, as my 
learned friend knew he must—Z have no doubt whetever of it. And 
soon afterwards tells an honourable member of the committee, that 
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thinks the merchants of this country will by and by be as anxious 
et India ships, as the owners of India ships are now to employ 
them. Talso beg the attention of the committee to his account of 
remittances from [ndia. 

But in India, how does the question itself stand, as to the facili- 
ties for building teak ships, and cheapness ? Colonel Symes, in 

Embassy to Ava, gives you this account in his 4to. edition, p. 
219. 

‘In Bengal, a native carpenter, though his business is commonly 
well done, yet in bis manner of performing it, he excites the surprise 
and ridicule of Europeans. He cuts his wood with a diminutive 
adze, in a feeble and slow manner; and'when he wants to turn a 
piece of timber, he has recourse toa coole, or labourer, that attends 
him. Numbers there compensate for the want of individual energy ; 
notwithstanding which, they finish what they undertake in a masterly 
manner, The Birman shipwrights are athletic men, and possess, in 
an eminent degree, that vigour which distinguishes Europeans, and 
gives them a pre-eminence over the enervated natives of the | East ; 
nor do I imagine that the inhabitants ef any country are capable of 
greater bodi ily exertion than the Birmans.’ 

** In the same book, page 457, 

‘It isimpossible to impress any reader with any stronger proof of 
the vast importance of the Pegue trade than briefly to state, that 
a durable vessel of burthen cannot be built in the river of Bengal, 
except by the aid of a teak plank, which is procurable from Pegue 
alone; and if the timber trade with that country should by any act of 
power be wrested from us, if it should be lost by misfortune, or for- 
feited through misconduct, the marine of Calcutta, (which has of 
late years proved of unexampled prosperity to our principal settle- 
ment, essentially benefited the parent country, and given honourable 
affluence to individuals), must be reduced nearly to annihilation, 
witheut the possibility of our being able to find any adequate sub- 
stitute for the material of which we should be deprived. Ww ithin the 
last six years, some of the finest merchantships ever seen in the river 
Thames, have arrived from Calcutta, where they were built of Teak 
timber ; and after delivering valuable cargoes in London, were use- 
fully employed in the service of the state : nor would the destru ction 
of the Pegue trade be confined in its effects solely to Bengal ; the 
other settlements would sensibly share in the loss. Madras is ah plied 
from Rangoon with timber for all the common purposes of 
domestic use; and even Bombay, although the coast of Malabar is 
its principal store shouse, finds it worth while annually to impori a 
large quantity of planks from Pegue. 

‘ But whilst it is advantageous tous to promote the prosperity 
and exportation of timber from the maritime towns of Pegue, it 
is as manifestly our interest to discourage the building of ships ia 
the Rangoon river, where the construction is facilitated by local 
edvantages, equal s those of any port of the world, and superior te 
most. The progress made in this art by the Birmans has of late 
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years been rapid, and increases in proportion as foreigners cap 
place confidence in the Birman government. When merchanis 
ie. find that they can build with security in the Rangoon river, fo 
5 | n third less cost than in the Ganges, and for nearly half of what 

they can. at Bombay, few will hesitate ia their choice of 4 
, place. It is said that the ships of Pegue are not so firmly con. 
; h structed as these built in our ports, and in general this assertioy 
is true; but the defect does not arise from want of materials, but 
. because the owners were speculative adventurers, without suff. 
FH cient funds to defray the charges of labour and of iron, in which 
material Pegue ships have, by fatal experience, been found de. 


2a ficient. The shipwrights, however, are as expert as any work- 


men of the East, and their models, which are all from France, are 


Te excellent; the detriment, therefore, that arises to us from the 
Pp construction of ships at Rangoon, is not less evident than the be- 


nefit we derive fiom importing the manufactured material. The 
Birmans sagaciously knowing their own inrerest, set us an exam. 
ple of policy by remitting all duty on cordage, canvas, and 
wrought iron, provided these are bond-fide brought for the equip- 
ment of a new vessel. The port charges also are not exacted 
from a new sbipon leaving the river to proceed on her first voy- 
age. A conducton their part so wise, suggesis to us the expe- 
diency of adopting some measures for our ewn interest; an ‘alien | 
duty, ora modibed cisqualitication, would probablyy like the acts | 
of parliament in aid of British navigation, preve the most effectual | 


remedy. ‘Trade cannot be prosecuted in the Indian seas to any | 
extent, except with British ports: many objections, it is ttve, | 
may be made to sech a proposiiion; but the good resulting to us | 
would be immediate and certain, whilst the ill consequences, i! | 
any there be, equivocal and remote. | 


‘But if we are called upon by our ipterest, in a commercial 
point of view, to check the growth of ship-building at Rangoon, 


how-wuch more important is the subjectin a political light? It | 
isa fact which appears to merit some consideration, and is perbaps | 
not geverally adverted to, that ina very few years, and at a smell | 
compaiative expense, a formidable navy may arise on the banks 
of the Irrawaddy irom the forests of Pegue, It is probably not : 
Known that artificers are educating by our enemies, for that express 
purpose, whilst we cncourage their progress in science, by enabling 
them to. derive bevefii and acquire experience at the same time. 
National security, therefore, as well as merchantile advantage, ' 
strougly urge a vigilant aitention. to a quarter whence the means! 
injury to ourselves may so abundantly be drawn.’ ' 
* These extiacis trom Colonei Symes’ book, published uader the : 
sanction of the East India company, are extremely important, and ; 
well worth the consideration of the commitiee. They point ob 
Sir, sources,of supply. of shipping to foreigners and rivals, 204 ’ 
means-of sugcessfal competition to all who want cheap ships. \~ ‘ 
one can doubt that the Birmans, now Iadia is agaiu opened to ov ' 
| | 
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iid rivals, will find every facility in the procuring supplies of copper, 
iron, and other materials of outfit, toenable them to complete good 
and perfect ships. They have acquired sufficient skill to be in a con- 
dition to avail themselves of such assistance. Wil! foreigners who 
want teak ships goto Boinbay or Bengal for them, or will they not 
procure them where they can be got upon terms which will at once 
defeat all the speculations of the witnesses of our o; ponents, as 
to fureign competition and the use of our teak ships? But, Sir, it may 
be said, that the supply from such a government is uncertain. it 
may be so; but the argumentt will not avail our opponents; for it 
sto be observed, that this is the very country from which even the 
inhabitants of Calcutta have always derived, and must continue to 
look for, the supply of teak timber for theif ship-building. The 
difficulties which foreigners may find in procuring ships you may find 
ingetting timber; and, accordingly, itisshewn that the facility of 
getting timber for building these ships is not so great as bas been 
imagined. It appears, not only from Colonel Symes’ book, but 
from the evidence of others, particularly of Mr. Gilmore, the bro- 
ther of an Indian ship-builder, that owing to the nature of the go- 
veroment of that country, which is very arbitrary, it cannot always 
be procured, and that it consequently varies greatly in price. It 
appears from the evidence, that the Bombay establishments for 
ship-building are very small, compared with those of Bengal, and 
hampered by local duties .and restrictions; dnd it here appears that 
the Bengal establishments are dependent for this celebrated teak 
timbet upon a foreign and capricious government, which may here- 
after find an interest in saying, You shal! not have the timber—you 
shall only have the manufactured article. You may have ships but not 
timber. 

“ The committee will have the goodness to refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Gilmore, page 573 of the printed proceedings, for some im- 
portant information upon this part of the subject. He is asked, 
Have you any doubt that the Indian builders can, if they have the 
building of large ships for the Indian trade to England, supply other 
vations with ships also >No, I should doubt that; at least to sup- 
bly them with ships of the best description. 

“If the ships for the trade between England and India were India- 
built, they of course would last much longer than the present Eng- 
lish-built ships do: having, then, more Jeisure in their dock-yards, 
could they not in time supply the rest of Europe as well as England ¢ 
~lam not prepared to say how far they would be able to find the 
timber for building such a quantity of ships; there is frequently 2 
gteat variation in timber; for I have known it at times from twelve 
tupees a plank, to forty rupees for the same kind of plank. é 

“* Are there not full means for importing timber in any quantity to 
the dock-yards in India ?—There are always a sufficient nomber of 
thips to bring it; but it is not always that they can procure it 
. Rangoon, whence teak plank for ships built at Calcutta is 

rought. 
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“¢ Do you mean there is a scarcity of timber ?—I] do not know tha 
there is a scarcity ; bat, owing to the nature of the government, j 
cannot always be got, the government is so arbitrary. 

‘‘ Therefore, by the operation of this arbitrary government, you 
might be deprived of a supply altogether ?~Yes, certainly, of the 
teak plank. 

«« Such, Sir, is the present state of the supply of teak for the yards 
in Bengal, according to the evidence of Mr. Gilntore, a Jate partner 
of the house of Fairlie and Co. in Calcutta, to whom I have formerly 
alluded, and the brother, as I have before stated, of a ship-builder 
in India, and only lately returned from that country. What is the 
fair and necessary deduction from this evidence, as applicable to the 
question under discussion ? If teak ships are so much more durable 
than others ; if they can be built so much cheaper at Rangoon than 
in ovr territories in India, as it is quite evident they can be, is not 
the necessary and inevitable conclusion, from these facts and circum. 
stances, fata! to the argument upon which my learned triends resied, 
and must rely for the support of their case. If the building at Rao- 

oon with teak timber can be carried op at so much cncaper a rate 
than at Bengal, as itis quite evident it must be, from the timber 
being the produce of the country ; and the facility with which all 
other materials of outfit will be furnished, now the intercourse with 
India is again opened to foreigners, is there not an invitation held 
out to all foreigners who may prefer teak ships, from their durability, 
to commence an immediate and successful competition. Our oppo- 
nents have succeeded in proving that they can build ships so cheap, 
or if not so cheap, so durable, and with such advantage, as to ex- 
clude the English builders from a!l chance of competition ; but they 
have totally failed in proving, that when they have accomplished the 
destruction of building here, they can keep the Americans, the 
Swedes, the Danes, or other nations, out of the market; they state, 
as an argument in their case, that foreign nations will purchase teak 
ships, and forget that such ships can be procured more advantageously 
at other parts than ours. What then, Sir, is the inevitable conse- 
quence ? That you will sacrifice the best interests of this country, 
destroy the ship-building of England. which I have shewn to be 
intimately connected with the naval resources of the country, for the 
purpose only of affording more advantageous means of remittance, 
for a short time, of the wealth acquired by British residents in India, 
better bills of exchange for transmitting their fortunes to this country, 
and of course increased advantages to a few Indian mercantile houses, 
who endeavour to identify their interests and the interests of their 
employers with the population of India; although they cannot 0 
their evidence lose sight of the real object, the only one tlcy are 
teally contending for, bills upon good terms for remittance of Indian 
wealth, and pr to meet those bills in ships of their own building. 
They prove the certainty of the utter exclusion of English ships ; 
they just shew the advantages which they enjoy in the competition 
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with us, which must end, as my learned friend boldly says they 
ought toend, in the victory of the cheapest ; but they utterly fail 
in making out that the nation at large, even through its dependencies, 
will be benefited by securing a successful competition with foreigaers. 
On the contrary, it is manifest, that we are to be, and must be, 
entirely excluded from any participation in the building, and that 
our opponents possess the means of ensuring our destruction, with- 
out the means of securing any benefit to the general trade cf the 
country. 

os Vat does Mr. M‘Taggart tell you? He is asked, Do you con- 
sider it advantageous for the shippers of goods in India, to have such 
amode of transport ?—Certainly ; I should suppose they would be 
preferred to any other mode whatever. 

“Will you explain in what respect it is advantageous %=-Z mean, by 
combining the operation of the shipeowner and the merchant, supposing 
them to Le one and the same person. 

“ Here you see that one of our opponents’ witnesses tells you, that 
theIndian mercantile houses must own ships; and you find, from 
the evidence, that they are all owners of ships, and some of them 
very large owners. A decided answer at once to the inconvenience 
of uncertainty of tonnage; and leaving no other question but that, 
the increase of expence of the ship to be owned, and the mere 
advantage to these Indian houses, and their remittances for their 
employers ; for as to foreigners, Mr. M‘Taggart is asked, page 577. 

“ With due facilities given to the merchant-exporter in India, do 
youthink that any considerable share of the trade could be diverted 
into foreign channels ; in your opinion would it chiefly come to Eng- 
land ?—Yes, I conceive it would ; but a_ merchant proprietor of 
goods in India, if he finds a purchaser that will give him dollars for 
them, will sell them, and not send them bome here. 

“ Are you aware that a considerable part of the goods which are 
imported from India are intended for. the foreign markets ?——Yes, I 
am perfectly aware of that ; whether the foreign merchants would 
have the means of exporting, or would avail themselves of the British 
capital here, I cannot speak to ; they may pay a little more by getting 
it through this country, because they have not a, capital to send to 
lndia ; the most advantageous means would Le to import it direct, and 
they will, us far as they can do so, -_ 

“ Have you any doubt, that a direct trade to the continent from India, 
would be very muuch increased by the exclusion of the. Indian-built 
shipping from the trade between this country aod that ?—-J heve no 
doubt it would be increased, and in proportion diminish the trade of the 
port of Lundon, Ry SOUL 

“ And in proportion as the produce of India can be supplied cheap 
through England, would not that form an inducement for hossigners 
to supply se through this country, in proportign to that 
cheapness >—J think they will be able to import cheaper themselves 
than getting it through this country, even supposing it comes home in 
India-built ships. 
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“* Do you mean that they can do that,supposing they were uncer ti 
disadvantage of being forced to export funds to India for the purpose 
—It is very well known, that the Americans carried ox a considera’ |, 
trade with India; and they hadno funds there, but took out collars. 
they have imported lurge quantities of specie into India. 

‘If they (meaning foreigners) continue to build their ships cheap, 
and to man them with their own people, I suppose they can regain g 
part of their trade, under all circumstances ?—I bave no doubt the; 
will, 

“ Have youany dowlt, that under all possible circumstances, they will 
regain it equal in exient to what they had before ?--J think in tim: 
they will. 

* Even supposing that no teak ships were sold to them ?—Yes ; it is 

obaple that they would be able to buy ships without depending upon 
teak ships ; but they will get teak ships if they cap 

‘¢ But, Sir, here I may ask, will they buy them of us when they can 
be got so much cheaper elsewhere ? 

* Sir, 1 had marked a great number of passages in the evidence of 
different witnesses, who have spoken to the same effect, but will not 
now fatigue the committee by citing them; but I earnestly recom- 
mend the evidence of our adversaries’ witnesses to the attention of 
the committee as covclusive in our favour, They are parties agains 
us, directly interested in the decision of the question, and of cours 
give most decided opinions in their own favour ;. but cannot at the 
same time avoid shewing, that, as to the general trade, or even re- 
mittances, (although they clearly establish that it is their intent apd 
their object to carry on the trade of India in their own ships, to the 
entire exclusion of ours, and that all the trade of India will, if this 
bill is suffered to pass, be socarried on ;) they haveno meaus of carry- 
ing on a successful competition with foreigners ; and that, notwith- 
standing the use of teak ships, foreign nations wil] soon resume theit 
trade with India, and recover every part of it. This, Sir, is the 
point upon which the whole contest turns, at Jeast as far as the case of 
my learned friencs’ clients is concerned. Their case and argument 
is, that the trade of lndia with this country depends upon cheap ships 
and cheap freight ; that the teak ships are cheaper and more advante- 
geous than English ships ; and that the Indian trade, therefore, must 
be carried on in Indian ships: that teak ships alone will enable the 
lodiay merchant to maintaia a successful competition with foreigner 
I again assert, that our opponents bave not only utterly failed in prov- 
ing this case, but that they have by their arguments, and_ still more 
strongly by their evidence, not only completely destroyed ‘heir case, 
but have, at the same time, as completely established ours. I hare, 
when I first addressed the committee on the opening of this case, 
shewn that the case cannot be maintained in argument upon the ground 
of cheap freight; for in that view of the case, the measure is both 

unjust and ivefficacious; unjust, because it gives to the Indian 
merchant, and proprietor, and remitier, a benent from which yo 
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rolaliy exclude the West Indian merchant, pianter, and all other 
rsons connected with your colonies and your general trade ; and 
inefticacious, because, if cheap freight is the foundation upon which 
the claims or policy for which my learned f: jends contend, rests, it doe 
not go far enough : for if cheap freight is necessary to enable you te 
maintain a competiiion with foreigners, you must, upon that principle, 
and upon the whole of the evidence of our opponents, who have 
appeared as witnesses in their own case, very soon abandon all restric- 
tion whatever ; revert, according tomy learned friend's argument, to 
the old navigation act—require only that a ship should be British 
owned, and make no inquiry whether the vessel is built im America, 
Brazil, or Pegue: upon the principle of cheap freight, there is no 
stopping short of this consequence ; the conclusion is inevitable. 

Let any man candidly and dispassionately view the whole of the 
evidence of our opponents upon the subject,and ] will confidently ask, 
how long even these remittances of property of men, who have made 
their fortunes in India, so constantly in the mouths of all the witnesses, 
or the remittances made as a medium of any general trade, will return 
toRurope in British or Indian ships. English ships are alveady forsaken, 
even by the India company, for teak ships; because some sdvantage 
has been found in the use of teak ships ; and our own teak ships will 
beforsaken for these built by foreigners, at cheaper rates, at Rangoon, 
or by Americans, as soon as the re-establishment of foreigners in 
India has enabled them to re-commence their trade. Will any man 
believe, or gravely state, that these gentlemen, who so openly and 
boldly avow their determination to smuggle their remittances and 
trade in foreign vessels, if vou do not let them have their teak ships, 
will have any scruple in remitting their wealth and their trade in 
vessels that can sail cheaper, and of course offer cheaper freight, and 
that such cheaper freight will be afforded, is most clearly established, 
by Mr. M‘Taggart, and not only by his evidence, but by the common 
-snowledge of every man who bas thought of or inquired into the 
subject. I do not admit, that these general arguments upon the 
subject of cheap freight are any foundation for a departare from your 
ancient policy. I have before said, that the wealth, the large capital, 
the long credit, the punctuality of dealing, and the genera) command 
of trade, acquired by these important advantages, have hitherto 
enabled you to increase and preserve your trade under all the restric- 
tions of your navigation laws, established for the preservation of mari- 
time power, ascendancy, and strength ; and for the protection of 
your commerce against competition of foreigners, who have for years 
been able to sail in cheaper freight. Practical experience bas esta- 
blished this fact, against all the speculative theories which have been 
stated and argued upon before and now. My position is, that you 
must abide by your ancient policy, and not now be led away by 
speculation and theory. I have shewn, that the inevitable conse- 
quence of this measure must be, that you will lose the English ship- 
building, and allthe advantages, strength, and security derived from 
it by this country ; that you will transfer a most important branch of 
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the ship-building of the country to a distant possession. And here, 
Sir, I must again repeat, as I have been (as is evident from many of 
the arguments of my learned friends) misunderstood upon this point, 
that 1 do not object to any increase of wealth in India which is not 
acquired by a transfer of it from this country ; that I do not object to 
the improvement of the resources of India, but to the removal of 
vital resources from this country ; that my objection is not that India 
gains, but that this country loses the ship-building ; that you are 
desired to establish what is called a competition, but, in fact, a 
destruction of a most important feature of national strength ; that 
it is proved that the ship-builders, who have hitherto supplied so 
large a part of your navy, may be again called upon for similar as- 
sistince ; for that your present establishments cannot build, repair, 
and maintain whole naval force, that the measure is pregnant 
therefore with danger (oho best wnterests of the state ; and that the 
sacrifice, if it conld be justified upon any ground, is not justified by 
the arguments or evicence produced by my learned friends; that the 
measure is operative only to produce mischief, and can produce no 
benefit ; that it is neither justified by experience, by sound policy, 
or maintainable upon any ground of public advantage or preserva- 
tion of your trade ; in short, that the whole advantage of this mea- 
sure, and the only benefit that will be derived from it, as a question 
of profit, will be confived to a certain number of mercantile 
houses in India. and the British residents in India connected with 
them, who will avail themscives of it, to the destruction of the 
ship-building here, and upon the very principles upon which 
they now so strenuously contend for the measure, abandon it in 
favour of a cheaper freight, as soon as the restoration of the inter- 
course of foreigners affords that advantage. It is not a question as to 
the general trade of India at large. It is not a question affecting 
60,000 000 of inhabitants, whose aid my learned friend bas so 
strenuously invoked ; nor will it in the end benefit the general com- 
merce ot India It may for a time improve the fortones ad situa 
tions of a tew East India houses; but will furnish no means of 
successful competition with foreigners in your general trade, or, as! 
have shewn, even preseive the channel of remittance so much talked 
of. It will rob this country of one of its most important sources of 
strength sud afford no prospect of any public national equivalent. 

* } have only one more topic upen which i must trouble the come 
mittee with a few observations ; and that is the state of the question 
as connected with the present situation of the East India company. 
The East India company has now been given up by my learned 
friend who last addressed you ; for he states that which is in point of 
faet true, namely, that the question, as it respects trade, does not 
apply tothem as it does to his clients; and he has given you in one 
part of his argument, from public documents, the proportions of the 
annual trade from China by the company into this country, which 1s 
afterwards exported, which appears to be one-seventh of the whole. 
With respect, therefore, to the large trade with China, of which the 
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India company retain not merely the legal, but the actual monopoly, 
no question arises; for not a single argument upon which my 
learned friends rests their case apply to the company. The East 
India company have a monopoly of the trade in a most valuable and 
extensive article of home consumption : I mean the article tea ; they 
are protected in this monopoly by law, and have no competition to 
fear. Only one-seventh of the whole China trade is exported, and 
consequently that which is consumed in this country is not the subject 
of competition either home or foreign. The trade is theirs, and the 
market is at their command without rivals or competitors. Cheap 
freight, advantageous remittance, foreign merchants, cheaper ships, 
have no sort of reference to this trade. It isa mere simple question 
between my clients and the company ; 2 competition of interests 
between the ship builders of England and the East India company, 
upon what ground or pretence, therefore, can this measure be applied 
tothat trade. It is as to my Clients, with reference to the company, 
an uncalled-for sacrifice, and destruction of ancient establishments, as 
well as of ancient policy ; pregnant, therefore, with injustice as well 
as danger, for the purpose only of giving to the Company an 
advantage in freight for the mere emolument of the company, with- 
out the smallest ground for supposing that any public advantage can 
arise from it; for the operation of the difterence of freight would, 
upon an article of such value as tea; not even be perceptible by the 
public in the purchase of the article for consumption. The case as to 
the company is so clear, that I should only waste the time of the com- 
mittee by pressing it farther. 

‘‘ T have now, Sir, arrived at the conclusion of this Jong and jaborious 
case ; in the discussing of which, I feel confident that 1 have established 
all the propositions upon which [ first rested my case, and have 
most clearly proved the importance of this measure, as affecting the 
_ great public interests of the country, and the preservation of its naval 
strength and resources. I have shewn that the alarms upon the sub- 
ject of timber have no foundation, and never had any ioundation in 
fact :—-that the most destructive policy which could be pursued as to 
timber, would be the withdrawing the demand and market for it, 
which has hitherto been productive of such care and attention to its 
improvement and growth :—that my clients have materially aided the 
public establishments in the assistance they have afforded in ouilding 
ships of war; and that this assistance entitles them to the considera- 
tion of parliament, as it relates to their personal conduct, which has 
been proved, by the most uncontrovertible evidence, such as can 
hever hereafter become the subject of dispute, to be highly merito- 
rious ;—that the complaints so industrionsly prepagated against them 
are wholly without foundation ;—thet the naval establishments are 
hot sufficient to keep up your maritime force in time of emergency ; 
that you cannot build all the ships you may want to sapply your 
Davy ; and that unless this measure is ebandoned, and effecinal pro- 
lection given to the ship-builders in England, the whole of a very 
large and important branch of the ship-building of the country, that 
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which is most’ connected with your naval force, will be totally los 
here, and transferred to India ;—that the permitting such a conse. 
quence would not merely beinjurious to my clients, but pregnant with 
future mischief and danger ;—4hat public policy, and every principle 
which.experience bas Litherto shewn to be éssential to hd interests, 
asa maritime couniry, require that this description of ships shoujd be 
preserved in full vigour in this country. I have also shewn, that my 
learned friends have argued for competition, and seek only our exclu 
sion, and that their arguments and evidence are totally at variance with 
each other, and that all: their witnesses completely establish our case, 
and prove most clearly that no public or national advantage will arise 
from the sacrifice of the ship-building here, and the transfer of it to 
India. And I conclude, therefore, in the firm conviction that} have 
shewn that the intents of my clients ate identified with, and protect- 
ed by the. strongest grounds of public policy ; they ask only a dis- 
passionate consideration of the whole of the case, and of the evidence 
which has been given on.both sides, being satisfied that Wie more this 
case is considered and discussed, the more the evidenced@read, and 
every part of thearguments on both sides examined, the more certain 
they are of ultimate success. , ner 

‘* Sir, I have to thank you and the committeeUifbeh alf of the gentle 
men for whom I: appear, for the laborious attention Which has beet 
paid to this long investigation of a subject in aap <r are 
so deeply involved. For myself and my learned frends I have also té 
return my thanks for the indulgence and patient attention we have 
received in the discharge of our professional duties.” 











re oe eo 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be most happy to afford every practicable assistance to out 
worthy correspondent from Teignmouth, whose letter of the 13th of 
November is now before us. We donot, however, clearly undets 
siand the precise object of his application. His communications will, 
at all times, be thankfully received by us, especially when. directed 
against the mischievous effects of Socinianism, which, we are sorry to 
say, the late repeal of the act. for preventing blasphemies of the 
Holy ‘Trinity has tended to encourage and to increase. 


“ Didymus” whose ‘ Astrological Query" is inserted in the present 
number, is informed, that his letter. of Sept. 13th was not sent to us 
till November 17th. On the subject of ‘* Astrology,” that is of what 
is called ‘‘ Jugigial Astrology,” we must profess our entire ignoranee) 


Oar opinion, therefore, as our correspondent will perceive, would not 
be worth the postage. 
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Just Published, Griffith Davies's Key to Bonnycastle’s Trigono- 
metry. 





